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FOR fully an hour the Con- | 

tributor had been with , 

us but not of us. His legs ap- 
peared beneath the open morning paper and a steady 
volcano of smoke announced that he was alive, but that 
was all. He was reading the President’s message and read- 
le ing it thoroughly, as every honest American citizen should. 
2 ‘« Clarissa Francis Howe-Filkins, Poet,’’ sent in her card 
and a Christmas poem. She need not have inscribed to word 
‘*Poet’’ on her card. The hyphen revealed her profession. It is one of the 
mysteries of the Sanctum why when callow school girls and elderly maidens begin 
to woo the muse they must have at least four parts to their names and a hyphen. 
Clarissa Francis Howe-Filkins was no doubt plain Clara Filkins, or possibly Mis’ 
Filkins, at Nephi City, Juab County, Utah. But to the world she allows no such 
sweet familiarity. 

The Reader has admitted at times when his digestion is poor, that he is pre- 
judiced against women with more than two names and an initial. Clarissa sent in 
word by the Office Boy that she had a little poem that she wished to read to the 
Editor, and before the Editor could escape by the side door she was in the Sanctum. 

The Artist ceased his interminable pencil sharpening, offered the fair author his 
chair, and said he would be delighted. Clarissa impressed you with the thought 
that you had somewhere met before, possibly in another world. She had faced 
ringiets and a black silk dress, a knit shawl and pale blue teeth. She was not beau- 
tiful, but there was a quiet, determined look in her eyes that lent dignity to a mole 
to the right of her nose. Seven or eight wiry hairs were doing well on the mole. 


(Copyright, 1895, by OVERLAND MONTHLY PUBLISHING CO.) All rights reserved. 
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She did not wait for a second invitation. It is difficult to describe tones save by 
comparison, and we failed in the comparison. 
The Reader closed the transom. 


LITTLE ELLA LEE. 


I 


The sun was slowly sitting 
on that cold december day 
filling all the land with beauty 
with its bright gleaming ray 


2 


for the glad dawn of to morrow 

would bring its christmas joys 

and love beamed forth from many a face 
bearing home its load of toys. 


3 


but a slender form is trudging 
along the happy throng 

the long black mantel clinging 
to that frail and slender form 


4 


a truent curl had fallen 

across her forehead white to kiss 
the tears that filled her eyes 

and allmost denied her sight 
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She hastly smothered back a sob 
and tried to hurry home 

home just a wretched boarding house 
she faintly struggles on. 
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she passed the little village church 
she could hear the children sing 
ah happy happy would she be 

if she could join their hymn. 
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such a frail and little creature 
to make her way alone 

the knawing pangs of hunger 
she had often felt and cold. 
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she had written for various papers 
the brave and trusting child 
trying to earn her living 

trusting in god the while 
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they told her kindly to prepare 
a christmas tale at 8 oclock 
they would come for it and 
could not stand to wait. 


to 


something pretty and it will 
be something new to them 
to write about my christmas 
she calmly took her pen. 


II 


at the midnight hour 

the merry Christmas bells 
ring out their merry chimes 
but the story is unfinished 

it was ringing her death knell. 
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The morrow paper published 
the story alas not all told 

of how a childish form 

was found dead and alone 

a tear was on the perly cheek 

a sweet smile on her face 

her -pen had dropped just as she 
tried her sorrows there to trace. 








The Reader. ‘‘ Is that all ?” 

Clarissa Francis Howe-Filkins brushed a tear from her ‘‘ perly cheek’’ and 
nodded expectantly. 

The Reader. ‘If you will kindly add the thirteenth verse, depicting in your 
own picturesque patois how the editor who had detailed ‘ Little Ella Lee’ ‘to pre- 
pare a Christmas tale at 8 o’clock,’ died of disappointment when he ‘come for it,’— 
I will give you a year’s subscription to the OVERLAND.”’ 
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Clarissa. ‘‘O, how can | thank you !”’ 

The Reader, ‘‘Don’t mention it. One good turn deserves the other, The 
editor merits death, and if a verse of your poetry won’t kill him, try two. Good day, 
Madam.”’ 


6 (CCLEVELAND’S message this year,’’ remarked the Contributor in a tone that de- 

monstrated clearly that he had not been moved to tears by the harrowing demise 
of Miss Ella Lee, ‘‘ contains some of the elements of a school boy’s oration, — there 
are parts that even rise to the dignity of a county seat editorial. I like his stand on 
the Venezuelan boundary question. 1 am glad he has shown a little American 
back-bone at the eleventh hour. Now if he will retire Mr. John Bull Bayard from 
the Court of St. James and positively announce that he is not in favor of a third 
term, I will promise to vote for little Ruth for President when woman has her 
rights.”’ 

The Contributor smiled broadly at his own witticism and the Reader got up to 
open the transom. 

The Contributor. ‘‘ There is one part of his message, however, that amuses 
rather than frighten me. The attempt to convince us that the use of silver as 
money will ruin our struggling country. Why, do you remember, Judge,”’ 
(We always called the manager, Judge. Back in sixty the good man had run 
for the office and been beaten by the largest majority ever rolled up in Stanis- 
laus County. It wasonly right that he should have the title.) ‘* How when we took 
eighty thousand in nuggets out of a little pocket on Coyote Creek we rushed back 
to San Francisco to get it changed into silver before gold became so plentiful that we 
should be unable to get rid of it?’’ 

The Manager. “‘Do I! And do you remember the time when Leland Stanford 
was tried at Michigan Bluffs for murdering a mule? O, no you were mining at 
Weavertown. It was only the other day we were laughing over it at the Pioneers’ 
Hall. Let me see, it was along about the time when the Senator first came to Cali- 
fornia. He bought a wagon-load of bacon, flour, molasses, beans, and dried apples, 
at Sacramento, hauled them up to the Bluffs in Placer County, made a tent out of 
his wagon cover, and opened a store. There wasn’t much doing during the day, 
so Stanford used to lie down in his tent and go to sleep until some customer woke 
him up. One day a burro not much bigger than a goat came nosing about in the 
straw outside his tent. It wasn’t more than five minutes before he had his nose in 
the dried apple barrel. After eating all he could, he meandered: off down to the 
creek and took a good drink of water. He was dead in an hour. 

‘ “he owner of the jack wanted Stanford to pay for him, and Stanford wanted 
pay for his dried apples. After wrangling over it all the afternoon, they agreed to 
leave it toa jury. First the owner was tried for stealing the dried apples and ac- 
quitted on the ground that a man was not criminally liable for the acts of his burro. 
Then Stanford was tried for killing the jack and acquitted on the ground that he 
was not criminally responsible for the swelling properties of dried apples. Then 
they tried the damage case each had against the other and the jury reached the 
conclusion that it was a split, and fined them both drinks for the court.’’ 

The Contributor. ‘‘ Just so. But where does the President’s financial policy 
come in?”’ 

The Manager. ‘‘ Who said anything about the President?’’ 
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The Office Boy. ‘‘ Miss Filkins wants to know whether you wish the thirteenth 
verse in the meter of an epitah, or as an envoi ?”’ 

The Contributor. ‘‘I take no interest in Mr. Cleveland’s financial ideas. 1 
neither disagree or agree with him. It is not worth while. 1 believe this country 
to be rich enough to survive even his juggling. Mr. Cleveland is a lawyer and all 
the money that he has ever handled has been fees and salary. For once, as an 
experiment, I should like to see aman in the White House who had made a success 
in actual business,—a grocer or a miller. National finance is governed by the same 
laws as personal finance, and the rules that will make a great hardware business 
pay will, if applied, keep a surplus in the Treasury of the United States. Business 
experience and good old fashioned common sense is what is needed in every depart- 
ment of the government. Mr. Cleveland is a guesser. He guessed that the repeal 
of the Sherman act would relieve the stringency of the money market,— in fact, he 
knew it would. Its repeal made times worse in the silver mining States and did 
not benefit the East. Now he guesses that our dearly beloved old greenbacks should 
befretired. Between times he guesses that an issue of bonds will do somebody good. 
However, his guessing days will soon be over, and another lawyer will keep up the 
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old, old game. 
The Parson. ‘‘Let us propose an amendment to the Constitution that here- 
after lawyers are ineligible for the office of President, and Secretary of the Tréasury.”’ 
The Reader. ‘‘ And Attorney General.’’ 
The Office Boy. ‘‘ Proof.’’ 




















Vil. THE PETRIFIED FOREST. 


An‘ portance in my travel’s history; 
Wherein of antres vast and deserts idle, 
Rough quarries, rocks and hills whose heads touch heaven. 


F CALIFORNIANS 
would see their own 
State more thorough- 
ly, there would be less 
reason for spending 
year after year 

Sight-seeing 

mam- 









AMIR oo tq, 
yes. 
byy? 





abroad. 
has grown to 
moth proportions 
among Americans, 
and descriptive writ- 
ing has become, in 
spite of the writer, 
tourist literature. Yet 
itis a pitiful mission 
that the descriptive 
undertakes when he endeavors 
to entice his visit some bit 
of natural scenery not half a hundred 
miles away by holding up the picture of 
a Norwegian fiord or an Alpine valley. 
The more one travels in California the 
with the wonderful 
variety of its scenery. Within a radius 
of a hundred miles of its metropolis there 
are a hundred outings that are within 
reach of the humblest pocket, which 
equal in beauty and interest trips | have 
spent hundreds of dollars and weeks of 
time to make in Europe. The main item 
in which the scenery of our somewhat 
neglected domain differs from that of 
those parts of the European tourist land 


writer 


readers to 


more one is struck 
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Othello, Act 2, Sc. 3. 


known by name to every school boy, is 
the people. Americans are seldom pic- 
turesque to themselves, and in this little 
series of ‘‘ well-worn trails,’’ which has 
been written for American readers, the 
people whom we meet and whose peculi- 
arities and idiosyncrasies might add color 
and life and attraction to the scenery 
play no part. 

The old guardian of the Petrified For- 


est, who in shirt-sleeves and overalls 
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MOUNT RYAN, 
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LOOKING AT THE BOLE OF A PETRIFIED REDWOOD. 


led us from one fallen monarch to another, 
was a genuine enthusiast, and with his 
demure little Quaker-like wife gave an 
active zest to our sight-seeing. 

‘These cur’os’ties, gentlemen, have 
been pronounced by them who have seen 
museums as the greatest cur’os’ties on 
earth! ’’ 

And we would examine the petrified 
trunk of an old redwood that measured 
eighteen feet around, with renewed in-. 
terest. As we stood among the lava 
beds, with a full view of one of those 
idyllic valley and mountain and cafion 
scenes, with which the State is filled, he 
would wave his arms with a gesture that 
was Websterian, and exclaim:— ‘‘ The 
sceneries round ’bout here, gentlemen, is 
worth coming miles to see. Scientists 

Io 


have said that they never seen better 
sceneries.”’ 

Not an item escaped his jealous eyes. 
‘‘Here is a great cur’os’ty, gentlemen.”’ 
And down on his knees he went beside 
a petrified log. ‘*A spruce tree, and 
there ain’t a spruce growing in this 
whole region.’”’ 

It was a ‘‘cur’os’tyv,’’ and we raised 
ourselves in his good opinion by giving it 
the attention it deserved. A little farther 
along he paused impressively and struck 
the earth with his foot. A dull hollow 
sound followed. 

‘‘ Here’s a great cur’os’ty, gentlemen. 
Listen!’’ And he repeated the perform- 
ance. ‘* There’s a cave or something 
down there. Scientists have said it is a 
great cur’os’ty. Perhaps there ’s mast- 
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erdons and _ ico-ico-icothor—an’ other 
cur’os’ties down there.”’ 

‘“Why don’t you dig down and find 
out ?’’ some one suggested. 

A blank look came into his eyes. ‘‘1 
never thought of it, but then,’’ and his 
face regained its animation, ‘‘ what with 
showing people round and looking after 
the ranch, I don’t know as I| could have 
spared the time.’’ 

The cave was no doubt a prehistoric 
log heap of petrified trees, but we ached 
to throw off our coats and spend the bal- 
ance of the sweet autumn day in excavat- 
ing. There is no knowing but that our 
lack of time prevented us from linking 
our names to the skeleton of some 
inhabitant of the Tertiary times. 

At the mouth of a little cafon that was 
lost in a dense chaparral of flame-colored 
manzanita, he halted. The broken ends 
of a hundred boles had been denuded by 
the winter freshets. He was on his knees 
again in a moment. 

‘*Here’s a great cur’os’ty for the young 
lady.’’ And he hammered away ata 
petrified stump. It was petrified gum as 
clear and transparent as amber, and re- 
vealed how rapidly the petrifactions must 
have taken place after the convulsion 
that overthrew the forest. 

Between ‘‘cur’os’ties’’ and ‘‘scene- 
ries,’’ our stalwart cicerone never allowed 
our attention to flag, and when we had 
wound up and down the mountain’s side, 
measuring, eying, and photographing, one 
great tree after another, he insisted on 
our visiting the lava beds and admiring a 
freak of nature known as the Devil’s 
Foot-Print. It was an exact reproduc- 
tion of amammoth bare foot in a volcanic 
rock. He tried to draw us out, to make 
us speculate, to ascertain if we agreed 
with the ‘‘ noted scientists ’’’ from an in- 
terior college whom he was proud to 
quote, but whether it was the foot-print 
of a devil or an angel, or merely the 


’ 


action of fire and water, we did not care, 
it was a ‘‘ cur’os’ty,’’ and that was satis- 
fying. 

From Tiburon north to Ukiah along 
the line of the San Francisco and North 
Pacific Railway,—a hundred miles em- 
bracing two counties, — California is 
dotted over with summer resorts, as 
varied as they are attractive. It hardly 
seems within the range of possibility that 
any one section of a State could produce 
and sustain so many resorts, and it would 
not be possible were it not for the fact 
that no two of them are alike. The 
Geysers, Vichy, Mark West, Skaggs, 
Litton, Agua Rica, Agua Caliente, Wall, 
Bartlett, Saratoga, Duncan, White Sul- 
phur and Orr’s Springs, Blue and Upper 
Lakes, Laurel Dell, Cazadero, are places 
and names well known, and represent a 
few of the points toward which the sports- 
man and the invalid journey. It is an 
ideal land for the summer tourist and not 
half of the natural beauties of the country 
have been taken advantage of. From 
the clear, sparkling, champagne-like 
waters of Vichy to the hot sulphur waters 
and wells of burning ink of the Geysers. 
one runs the entire gamut of mineral 
waters. To name them would be like 
an inventory of a chemist’s laboratory. 
So from the gigantic redwoods at Guerne- 
ville to the gigantic petrified trees beyond 
Mark West, one meets both extremes of 
forest growth. 

While not so grand or thrilling as the 
desolate rock wastes that bound the 
Geyser cafion, the Mark West cafion on 
the ride from Santa Rosa is fully as strik- 
ing. And yet after all there are simply 
degrees in cahon scenery. It is. either 
beautiful or savage, and the Mark West 
cafion awakens rather pleasure than fear. 
Between the grapes that cover the smil- 
ing uplands about Santa Rosa and the 
grapes that almost smother the old Mark 
West Springs Hotel there lie ten miles of 
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ON THE ROAD LETWEEN MARK WEST SIRINGS AND THE PETRIFIED FOREST. 


hill, cafion, valley, and forest. It has no 
literature, and the Petrified Forest and 
even the old hotel at Mark West are 
known only to the few. The Altrurian 
Colony is on this drive,—a little farm 
almost hidden away among the foothills, 
at the mouth of the cafon. A decrepit 
mill, picturesqu> with its worn out, over- 
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shot wheel, a hotel, half-finished, a half 
score of board cottages, a few acres of 
garden, and one hundred and sixty acres 
of unpaid-for, uncultivated valley and 
hill land, with two score people, and 
perhaps a great idea, is an inventory of 
this home of truth. The colony has not 
been a brilliant success, either financially 
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THE GIANT OF THE PETRIFIED FOREST. 


or as a model to the rest of the world. 
It is only interesting as a monument to 
blasted .opes. And yet one would think 
that there might at least be happiness 
amid such scenes and in such a climate. 

Mark West Springs is a rambling old 
resort, nestling under a vast grape vine 
in the center of a little circular valley 
among the hiils. A brook of cold moun- 
tain water pushes its way through the 
valley and is lost among the pines that 
conceal the cafon. <A row of trim 
cottages runs back from it toward the 
hotel, and the sulphur springs send up 
clouds of steam into the varnished leaves 
of the madrofos. The arrival of the 
stage is the event of the day, and life is 
free from the cares of the outside world 
or the too imperative demands of fashion. 

13 


The place belongs to that class of resorts 
that might more properly be called rests, 
a retreat for the money-maker rather 
than for the money-spender or the 
‘*«summer-girl.”’ 

The drive from Mark West to the 
Petrified Forest is one that is so typical 
of the scenery of the Lower Coast Range 
that it might stand for a hundred other 
such scenes that almost unconsciously 
stamp themselves on the _ beholder’s 
memory never to be effaced. We took 
it early in the morning and late in the 
fall when the autumn rains had van- 
quished the dust and brought out the 
green tints of the mountain pastures. 
There was a breadth and width and vast- 
ness in the landscape that raised it above 
the commonplace and stimulated us to 
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note a thousand and one forms of life 
that in another country we might have 
overlooked. Forests of pine, spruce, 
live oak, madrofo, edged with deep red 
hedges of manzanita, intensified the 
naked white of the rocky hill tops. 
Verdure-lined vistas swept away to the 
right and the left to end in numberless 
forest-crowned spurs and ridges. From 
the top of a nameless dome we could gaze 
out into a bit of valley where the grapes 
were glowing purple in the morning 
sun. In the farther distance a mountain 
top reposed like a billowy cloud in the 
perfect blue of the California sky, gath- 
ering within the translucent films that 
surrounded it all the iridescent colors of 
the early lights. Mountain brooks, 
sometimes below, sometimes above, 
dropped aimlessly over rocky barriers, 
lost themselves in the green shadows of 
a canon, or lay dimpling in the sun. 
Here and there in the center of a brown 
plateau rose a miniature mountain like a 
Rhine castle,—not more than a hundred 
feet in height, nor more than twice that 
in circumference, veritable models of 
the higher Sierra, its gray granite walls 
dashed with bits of color, and its rotten 
fissures hung with painted grasses and 
orange-yellow creepers. 

There was no seeming reason why 
these childish mountains should be, so 
out of sympathetic contrariness we 
stopped and photographed one and chris- 
tened it Mount Ryan. And Mount Ryan 
it shall remain to the last day, in spite of 
the fact that we appropriated, without 
leave, the name of one to whom we 
were under obligation for the pleasure of 
the outing. 

A description of the Petrified Forest 
belongs properly to the geologist, and 
possibly this little attempt may call forth 
such an effort. Atleast it isto be hoped 
that a natural exhibit of so great value 
to science and within such easy reach of 


the University of California will not long 
remain practically unknown. The forest 
lies prone on the hillside, which no doubt 
was a valley when Mount St. Helena 
was an active volcano. As far as it ha 
been explored, it covers some three hun- 
dred acres in two tiers, a mile in extent 
from east to west and a quarter of a mile 
from north to south. The trees that 
have been exhumed from their covering 
of tufaceous mold average eleven feet in 
diameter and a length of two hundred 
feet. They lie at an angle of from five 
to thirty-five degrees, the roots toward 
the north. In most instances the grain 
of the stone-wood is fine and clearly 
marked and often crusted with delicate 
silica crystals. In one place the petrifac- 
tion has taken place after the tree had 
been partially burnt by lightning or 
scoriae, and resembles frozen charcoal. 
The ground is covered with stone bark, 
limbs, and twigs. 

It may be that when the earth is 
cleared away and the vast prehistoric log 
heap is laid bare, beneath it will be 
found the petrifactions of the fauna and 
flora of the epoch to which the great 
trees belonged. In the center of the 
preserve are the remains of a lava bed 
that points clearly to volcanic action, 
which, if it was as sudden as it was 
destructive, must have buried a sylvan 
Pompeii. The scrub oaks and madrofios 
that have grown above and hidden this na- 
tural museum are comparatively small 
and do not show great age, although it 
must have taken thousands of years for 


‘the ground in which they grow to have 


gathered and ripened for their roots. If 
the redwoods at Guerneville are four 
thousand years old, then these petrified 
redwoods, which are of an equal size, 
must have gone down at least when the 
former were saplings. 

But we were only sight-seers, and cer- 
tain members of the party were growing 
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MARK WEST SPRINGS. 


restive under our unprofitable specula- 
tions. Our guide had one more ‘re- 
markable cur’os’ty ’’ to exhibit. It was 
a live oak whose limbs had so grown into 
each other that it was impossible to 
ascertain which was their beginning and 
which their end. In form the tree stood 
like a great letter Y, only at the ends of 
the arms branches had reached out and 
taken hold of each other and united so 
that there was no line of demarkation,— 
forming a perfect arch We had no ex- 
planation ready for this novel breach of 
habit on the part of the oak, unless its 
roots reached down into the vast petrific 
lumber yard and gathered strange notions 
from a stone banyan tree. 

There is no hotel at the Forest, but in 
the neat cottage beneath a giant oak 
the soft-spoken little Quaker wife of our 
enthusiastic guide regaled us with newly 
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baked New England biscuits, amber- 
colored honey, and a great delicious corn- 
starch pudding. 

We returned to Santa Rosa by a longer 
and fully as delightful a route. The 
mountain scenery, the autumn colors in 
sky and forest, the vineyards on the 
hillsides, the valleys groaning beneath 
their crops of wheat and orchards of 
olives, walnuts, figs, and prunes, tempted 
one to go all over the list of the produc- 
tive wonders of this region, and boast 
again and again of the magic of Califor- 
nia’s soil and climate. 

From Rincon Heights the entire panor- 
ama of the Rincon Valley stretches away 
toward Santa Rosa, as fertile and park- 
like as the Valley of the San Gabriel. A 
soft, shimmering haze which the after- 
noon sun made golden gave the scene the 
touch for which the painter strives in 
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vain and made it impossible for us to 
carry away a photograph. We wound 
slowly down the hill where pickers were 
gathering the grapes among the basalt 
bowlders and into the valley among the 
olive and the walnut trees. The rotten 
volcanic soil, bright red or ash-colored, ten 
and twenty feet in depth, seemed inex- 
haustible in its proud fertility. A Span- 
ish casa or a Moorish castle was ail that 
was needed to convince the beholder that 
he was in one of the sun-kissed vales of 
Andalusia. Teams of from four to six 
horses with great wagons piled high with 
crates of black and purple grapes, passed 
and repassed. 

What a population this State could 
support! What an Empire it will be 
some day! Each county is a nation within 
itself. A few dry facts almost crowd 
themselves into an article that is intended 
to be simply a record of an outing, but it 
seems hardly credible that in this county 
of Sonoma alone there are 24,000 acres 
of vines, producing annually 40,000 tons 
of grapes, from which 4,000,000 gallons 
of wine and 200,000 gallons of brandy 
are made ; 1,200,000 fruit trees, yielding 
annually 217,000 cases of canned goods, 
valued at $700,000; 250 carloads of 


prunes, 50 carloads of other dried fruit, 
and go carloads of green fruit.’ 

It was only by the merest chance that 
we heard of the Petrified Forest. The 
term and all it calls up had always been 
associated with Arizona. The thought 
of one actually existing within half a 
day’s journey of the Golden Gate had 
never been suggested, although we had 
passed by it dozens of times. It remains 
for the chance tourist to sing its praises 
and the scientist to exploit its hidden 
secrets. Then the curious and the stud- 
ent, the reporter and the artist, will sud- 
denly discover one more show place in 
California and the world will journey 
thither. 

Rounsevelle Wildman. 


‘Sonoma County has an area of 1,500 square 
miles or 972,000 acres, of which about 40,000 are 
unentered government lands, 200,000 acres are 
productive valley lands; 200,000 acres, rolling or 
high table land; 200,000 acres, foothills admir- 
ably adapted to orchard and vineyard, and Ico,- 
ooo acres are used for stock-raising purposes, 
while the remainder is redwood. In addition to 
the products alreadv enumerated, the county has 
1,202 acres planted to hops; to wheat, 15,820 
acres; oats, 4,728 acres; barley, 13,189 acres; 
corn, 11,307 acres; hay, 67,891 acres. 

The redwoods yield about 55,00-,000 feet of 
lumber annually, and 10,000,000 shingles. 

The wool clip brings into market yearly 750,- 
ooo pounds of wool, while the income from the 
poultry yards amounts to $750,000 per vear. 
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VAN LENNEP’S COWARDICE. 


AN INCIDENT OF A FRONTIER ARMY POST. 









} HE CARBINES were 
cracking merrily on 
the rifle range of Fort Yank- 
ton, at the afternoon target 
practise of Troop D, 12th 
Cavalry. Against the soft 
green - of the foothills the 
scarlet streamers flapped 
lazily in the breeze. Through the smoke 
drifting slowly down the range the 
marker’s disks flitted like bright-plum- 
aged birds across the targets. From the 
firing-points came the steady‘‘ pop, pop ”’ 
of the carbines and the monotonous call of 
the scorers, ‘‘ Corporal Bates, four,’’ — 
‘¢ Private Henderson, two’’; while over 
on the left an elderly sergeant was 
patiently instructing a recruit, who, ly- 
ing flat on his back, with his piece rest- 
ing along his leg, was sedulously endeav- 
oring to shoot his own toes off in his 
frantic attempts to master the intricacies 
of the ‘‘ Texas grip.’’ Perched on a 
bench, Trumpeter Maloney, with up- 
raised forefinger, was relating in a low 
tone to Private Murphy, seated cross- 
legged on the ground and busily engaged 
in running a red flannel rag through his 
gun, the story of Slugs, Troop D’s pet 
bull-terrier’s famous fight with Garry- 
owen, the Captain’s Irish setter. 

Seated on camp-stools in rear of the 
firing-line, two officers were keeping up 
a desultory conversation while superin- 
tending the target-practise,— Lieutenant 
Beardsley, the senior subaltern of the 
troop, and Mr. Richard Wainwright, the 
latest arrival from West Point, a youth 
whose freckled face, tip-tilted nose, and 
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carrotty hair, had procured for him the 


titles of ‘‘Venus’’ and ‘*L’Homme 
Rouge.’’ Lowering his field-glasses from 


a long survey of the targets, Wainwright 
turned to his companion :— 

‘‘Look here, Beardsley, what grudge 
has the regiment against Van Lennep? 
He strikes me as the best officer in the 
whole outfit.’’ 

“‘O, some trouble he had years ago,’’ 
replied Beardsley, ‘‘but nothing that 
need worry that beautiful red head of 
yours.’’ ' 

‘* Too many pay-accounts in the same 


month?’’ persisted Wainwright, “or 
gambling?’’ 

No.”’ 

‘* Lady in the case?”’ 

“-s 


‘* Making false statement?’’ 

‘* Worse than that.’’ 

‘“‘Come now, old man,’’ said Wain- 
wright, turning a pair of incredulous 
gray eyes on his companion, ‘‘ you 
needn’t tell me that Van Lennep is a 
coward.’’ 

‘‘Believe it or not, my young friend, it’s 
the truth, all the same. I tell you, Venus,’’ 
he went on, lowering his voice, ‘it’s 
the strangest case of a man’s suddenly 
losing his nerve that I ever heard of. 
Van Lennep and I were at the Point to- 
gether, and he was far and away the 
pluckiest man in the corps. He had the 
famous fight with Pierce that is talked of 
at the Academy yet, and his room-mate 
used to say that he would n’t know Fear 
if he met her in the road. After gradu- 
ation, he joined our regiment and brought 
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with him as a bride the nicest girl I’ve 
ever known, a thoroughbred, if there 
ever lived one, warm-hearted, brave, and 
true. When little Jack was born, they 
were the happiest pair alive. Soon after 
Van Lennep was suddenly called home, 
and while there must have gotten into 
some financial scrape ; for when he re- 
turned poverty just camped on his trail. 
He discharged their servant, resigned 
from the club, and at the end of every 
month sent a money-order away,—’’ 

‘*Put his money on a sure thing, | 
suppose,’’ interrupted Wainwright, with 
a reminiscent sigh. 

‘‘ That winter the Sioux and Chey- 
ennes commenced their devilment, and 
when spring came the music began. 
Carter had been out for several days on 
a scout with ten men, when one night 
two Crow scouts rode into the post and 
told the old man that they had found 
signs of a big war-party of Cheyennes 
on Carter’s trail and that the latter was 
evidently taking it easy, unconscious of 
the danger behind. It took us just an 
hour to get out on the road with four 
troops, and we rode all that night and the 
next day, with a few short halts to 
breathe the horses and to make coffee 
for the men. At nine the next night we 
were stumbling along a rocky trail in the 
Skeleton Mountains, when the scouts 
came back with the news that the In- 
dians had gone into camp about three 
miles ahead. Major Clarke and Spencer 
rode out to reconnoiter,— and found the 
Cheyennes camped in a little ravine 
whose sides concealed their fires from 
view. The mouth of the ravine, about 
twenty yards wide, opened out on a 
grassy plain where the Indian ponies 
were grazing. After consultation with the 
troop commanders, old Clarke sent Van 
Lennep with forty picked men to make a 
détour and take position among the rocks 
commanding the entrance to the ravine ; 
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the rest of the troops were to line up along 
the edge of the hollow where the Chey- 
ennes were camped, in time to attack at 
dawn, —the idea being to drive them 
through the entrance where Van Lennep 
and his men could bag them like a flock 
of quail. Van Lennep started off, the 
horses were taken well to the rear, and 
the men lay down to snatch a few hours’ 
sleep. At three o’clock we turned out 
and took our position without alarming 
the Indians ; and just as the breeze that 
comes up before dawn was fanning into 
a dull glow the embers of the fires and 
making our teeth chatter like castanets, 
crack! went the Major’s pistol, and in 
we went. It was my first fight, and all 
| remember was the flashing of the car- 
bines and Winchesters and a hullabaloo 
of Indian yells and Anglo-Saxon oaths. 
A young buck clinched with me and we 
fell into a camp-fire. Fortunately he 
was the under dog, and! got my revolver 
working before he could use his. knife. 
They made a good fight for it, but we 
were too many for them, and soon we 
were in possession of the camp with six 
or seven wounded bucks, while the rest 
were streaming towards the entrance of 
the ravine, only to be gobbled up, as we 
thought, by Van Lennep’s men. 

‘«Venus,’’ and a look of intense ad- 
miration settled on Beardsley’s face, ‘| 
wish you could have heard the Major’s 
language when the Indians passed 
through the defile unharmed, picked up 
their ponies, and disappeared down the 
trail. It’s the only time that |’ve ever 
heard the English language doreal justice 
to a subject. In about twenty minutes 
Van Lennep came up with his detach- 
ment, and explained that he had lost his 
way. Iheard an old soldier of his party 
mutter under his breath, ‘ Lose his way, 
did he? By G—d,I think he lost his 
nerve.’ 

‘* There was notime then for further 
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investigation. The horses were brought 
up and we started after the Indians. 
That same afternoon we found bloody 
evidence of their presence,—Carter and 
his men, stripped, scalped, and stuck full 
of arrows, lying in a circle just as they 
fell. It was lucky then for Van Lennep 
that Judge Lynch has no standing in the 
army.” 

‘*But how did he manage to stay in 
the service after that?’’ asked Wain- 
wright. 

‘‘If he had ever come before a court- 
martial,’’ answered Beardsley, ‘‘ he 
would undoubtedly have been dismissed. 
He took nearly four hours to make a 
march easily accomplished in one. The 
men who were with him all said that he 
seized every pretext for delay,— stopped 
to tighten girths, to breathe the horses, 
and to examine the trail, and moved out 
only after hearing the sounds of our fight. 
But we stayed in the field nearly a year, 
and when we returned to the post some 
of the principal witnesses against him 
had been killed during the campaign, 
and — well, the fact of it is, | think 
everybody wanted to save his wife from 
the disgrace of her husband’s dismissal 
for cowardice. But as far as that is con- 
cerned, he might as well have been tried; 
for when the regiment cut him and she 
learned the reason why, the shame of it 
broke her heart, and she died a month 
after we returned.”’ 


Il. 


VAN LENNEP’S comrades, who, despite 
their coldness towards him, were obliged 
by the narrowness of life at a frontier post 
to take a certain interest in his doings, 
noticed that at the end of acertain month 
he failed to send away the customary 
money-order. When the next month’s 
pay came in and he again broke the re- 
cord of so many years, Mr. Wainwright 
felt constrained to remark to a group of 


youngsters at the club, that he guessed 
Van Lennep had at length settled with 
that fellow in the East who had been a 
better guesser of colors. Between Van 
Lennep and the warm-hearted young 
officer a great friendliness had sprung up. 
At first there had been a severe struggle 
between the latter’s soldierly spirit and 
his generous heart. He recognized clearly 
that Van Lennep had violated the great- 
est of all commandments in the soldier’s 
Decalogue, ‘‘ Thou shalt not be afraid ’’; 
but he could not help admiring the ostra- 
cised officer’s upright life, his utter devo- 
tion to his boy, and the proud manliness 
with which he bore the coldness and dis- 
dain of his brothers in arms. Van Len- 
nep, on his side, welcomed into his barren 
life this new interest and affection, and 
so the two became fast friends. 

No sooner had the monthly payments 
ceased, than it came to be noticed at the 
post that Van Lennep was receiving a 
very large mail. Private Maginnis, the 
mail orderly, as he delivered a great 
bundle of letters and pamphlets to Char- 
ley Toy, the celestial who presided over 
Van Lennep’s kitchen, was heard to in- 
quire, ‘‘ Av the lootinant do be thinkin’ 
of startin’ a mathrimonial bureau ?”’ 
When Wainwright came over to smoke 
a pipe with his friend before turning in, 
he invariably found him knitting his 
brows over a lot of figures, and sur- 
rounded by heaps of little pamphlets 
printed in blue and red inks, bearing such 
titles as ‘‘A Few Results Compared,’’ 
‘‘ The Salaried Man’s Best Investment,”’ 
‘Why Leave Your Family Penniless ? ”’ 

However, the mystery was soon to be 
cleared up. Returning to his quarters 
one night after inspecting the guard, 
Wainwright found his friend striding up 
and down the room, with flushed cheeks. 
Taking a long yellow envelope from his 
pocket, he held it out towards Wain- 
wright. 
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‘‘Here, Venus, just take a look at 
that, will you? ”’ 

‘« | ’m awfully sorry, old fellow, I really 
can’t go into it. I have n’t paid for my 
graduation outfit yet—”’ 

‘*Don’t take me for a promoter, sir, 
and that document for a prospectus,”’ 
laughed VanLennep. ‘‘ No, sir; that,”’ 
—and he waved the envelope in triumph 
‘‘is a life insurance policy for $10,000 
payable to John Van Lennep, Jr., at my 
death. Ah, Venus,’’ and all the gladness 
went out of his voice, ‘‘ if | had had this 
ten years ago, my wife would not be 
dead, and I should not be the outcast 
that | am.”’ 

‘“«Come, old man,’’ said Wainwright, 
in a vain effort to console where he could 
not deny, ‘‘ you must n’t talk like that.”’ 

‘*For ten years | have been known to 
the regiment as a coward. Ten years 
ago | was suddenly called home to find 
my father dying. He had endorsed 
heavily for his brother who had turned 
out a forger and a defaulter and had fled 
to Quebec. On his death-bed | prom- 
ised my father to pay up all claims that 
remained unsatisfied, and this | have 
been doing all these years. | had left 
the post the prospective heir to a fortune, 
and |came back worse than a pauper. 
Kate was so brave and cheery under it 
all that | might have been content, if | 
could have rid myself of the dreadful 
anxiety for my wife and child, in case 
anything happened to me. Then came 
the Cheyenne outbreak. That night 
when I was detailed to hold the entrance 
to the ravine, | meant to do my duty, 
come what might; but my mind was 
filled with horrible pictures of Kate and 
little Jack starving on a pitiful pension, 
and I became a coward,—not for myself, 
but for them. From that moment | have 
lived in hell. Kate died from the shame 
of it, to prove to me that she would 
rather have faced poverty and want. 
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For ten years I have struggled; but | 
could forget it all, if just one chance were 
given me to wipe away the stain, to 
leave my boy an honored name.’’ 

He had his wish before many days; 
for one night a light fleeted across the 
parade-ground, a bugle blew ‘“‘ officers’ 
call’’; there was a sound of hurrying 
feet, a blow resounded on the door, and 
a cheery young voice called out,— 

‘* Turn out here, Venus, the Apaches 
have jumped the reservation, and the 
old man says there ’s sure to be a fight.’’ 

Van Lennep and Wainwright looked 
in each other’s eyes and parted without 
a word. 

Il. 


BEHIND a rude entrenchment of dead 
horses, saddles, sand, and rocks. under a 
blistering Arizona sun, lie the living and 
dead of Troop D, Twelfth Cavalry. 
Three silent forms rest motionless under 
the dingy folds of an army blanket, from 
beneath one edge of which protrudes a 
bronzed hand clutching a bugle in its 
death-grasp. A soldier, with a blood- 
stained bandage around his jaw, holds a 
canteen to his ear, eagerly shaking it. 
Stretched on his back, with eyes staring 
wide open at the copper sky, a stalwart 
corporal, shot through the lungs, talks in 
his delirium of cool woods and running 
streams. Huddled close against the rude 
breastwork, carbines in hand, silent and 
alert, instinctively recognizing the strong 
hand of discipline amid the tortures of 
thirst and in the face of a cruel death, 
the remaining troopers await the next 
attack of the Apaches. For two days 
they have thus held out. 

At one end of the little entrenchment 
Van Lennep and Wainwright, each with 
a carbine in his hand and a cartridge belt 
around his waist, are conversing in a 
low tone. 

‘* Do you suppose,’’ asks Wainwright, 
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‘‘that Maloney has any chance of getting 
through to Fort Grant?’’ 

‘* Yes, one in a thousand; but | think, 
old fellow, that we had better make up 
our minds that it will soon be all over.”’ 

‘Well, if it has to come, 1 wish old 
Geronimo would make a bull’s-eye on 
me before very long; for this thirst is 
something awful!’’—The crack of a 
. Tifle as if from out of the sky, and 
Wainwright, clapping his hand to his 
side, rolls over on his back. 

A grizzled sergeant starts to his knees, 
pointing to a cliff some three hundred 
yards to the right, where a wreath of 
smoke is rising slowly through the air. 

‘‘By G—d, Lieutenant, they ’ve got 
the cinch on us!’’ 

Another puff of smoke, and he pitches 
headlong, with arm still extended, across 
the dead body of Wainwright. All eyes 
are turned towards the cliff. Fifty feet 
from the ground a little platform of rock 
juts out from the nearly perpendicular 
wall, which then continues to rise several 
hundred feet higher. Down its steep 
face two Chiricahuas have slipped and 
climbed ; and now, lying flat on the jut- 
ting crag, they can enfilade the soldiers’ 
position. 

Two more men are wounded. Van 
Lennep takes his pistol from its holster, 
turns the cylinder to see that all the 
chambers are loaded, puts it back, and 
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carefully buttons the flap of the holster; 
then, springing to his feet, he runs for 
the base of the cliff. The rifles of the 
Apaches splutter furiously, and little 
clouds of dust are stirred up around him 
as he runs. He reaches the cliff, grasps 
the clumps of sage-brush and grease- 
wood clinging to its face, and begins to 
ascend. Bullets strike fire from the 
rocks about his head. Warning shouts 
are hurled at the two Indians lying on 
the crag above, but they are too busy 
with their Winchesters to pay any heed. 
Slowly, cautiously, Van Lennep clambers 
up. His head is on a level with the pro- 
jecting rock. He draws his pistol, cocks 
it, then pulling himself over the edge, 
shoots one startled Indian. The other 
drops his rifle, draws his knife, and they 
clinch. On the narrow platform they 
writhe and twist, the sunlight gleaming 
fitfully from the Apache’s knife. They 
near the edge, they totter, then, clutch- 
ing each other’s throats, without cry or 
groan, they fall to the sun-baked plain 
below. 


When the troops from Grant rode up, 
they found Van Lennep lying at the foot 
of the cliff with a knife-wound in his 
breast; and the doctor, as he raised the 
wounded man’s head, heard him murmur 
with his last faint breath, ‘‘l ’m no 
coward, Kate.’’ 


John E. McMahon. 
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ON THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE 













Y THE provisions of the 
Treaty of Guadalupe Hi- 
dalgo, the United States, 
agreed with the Mexican 
government and Mexican 
people, that all property 
rights should be respect- 
ed ; and indeed, 
such was the es- 
tablished rule of 
international 
law. When, up- 
on the termina- 
tion of the war, 
the legislative 
and judicial departments 
of the government betook 
themselves to the task of 
making good the obliga- 
tion, difficulties presented themselves 
which were not easy of solution. Those 
difficulties arose from many causes, but 
those causes, for the purposes of this paper, 
may be limited to two classes. Cali- 
fornia, up to the time of its conquest 
by the Americans, had been a far out- 
lying province, first of the Spanish 
Empire, and then of the Mexican 
Republic. The inhabitants of this 
province, few in number and far re- 
moved from civilization, had been ad- 
dicted to pursuits which afforded little 
leisure for inquiries into the laws framed 
for their government by the legislators 
living ata distance from their country, 
and ignorant of its manners, customs, 
and circumstances. The Spanish col- 
onization laws, though as a rule well 
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framed and well intended, were meant 
to be administered by officials more or 
less trained in schools of governmental 
discipline ; but the people of California, 
as we know, had no such training, and 
were quite unfitted for the study of these 
laws; and the administration of them 
had been entrusted to officials whose 
lives had been principally spent in ad- 
justing disputes between the aborigines 
and the settlers, regulating the relations 
between the padres and the neophytes, 
and maintaining precariously their own 
positions against the attacks of their 
superiors from abroad anc their rival pre- 
tenders at home. 

It hence came to pass that the claims 
to property which the American gov- 
ernment was under obligation to protect, 
were founded upon ill-construed and ill- 
administered laws of the Spanish and 
Mexican governments, and upon customs 
which had grown rather upon, than 
under and by virtue of, these laws; and 
it was upon these claims of custom, 
rather than of law, that the United 
States found themselves ultimately called 
upon to pass. 

Again, at the time of the cession of 
California, quite a large number of 
Americans were found within its borders, 
many of whom had occupied a position 
of semi-independence to both the Amer- 
ican and Mexican governments, and 
some of whom had, under the Bear Flag 
at Sonoma, in 1846, assumed, after a 
fashion, the air and state of conquerors. 
Many of these Americans settled on 
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lands covered by Mexican grants, and 
claimed that they had, by such settle- 
ment, obtained rights equal, if not para- 
mount, to the seemingly shadowy rights 
asserted under such grants (scarcely any 
one of which had well defined bound- 
aries), founded as such rights were, on 
custom and on fragments of ill-under- 
stood laws ; and in some cases, notably 
at Sacramento, the assertion of these 
‘rival claims led to violence and even to 
bloodshed. 

For the purpose of meeting the obliga- 
tion imposed upon the United States in 
regard to private land claims in Catifor- 
nia derived under Mexican law, Congress 
passed the Act of March 3d, 1851. This 
provided for a Commission of three per- 
sons, and set up an elaborate method of 
procedure, under which all such claims 
should be heard and adjudicated. This 
Commission found itself. at once con- 
fronted with problems arising out of all 
of the conditions above stated; and 
probably no more difficult problems were 
presented for its solution than those pre- 
sented by the asserted ancient pueblos 
of California. Among those pueblos was 
that of San Francisco. The claim of the 
City, as successor to this Pueblo, was 
presented to the Board on the second 
day of July, 1852, and was confirmed as 
hereinafter stated. But after this con- 
firmation, came the struggle for a survey 
and patent which should include the 
whole of the lands confirmed. This 
struggle was a prolonged and bitter one, 
and somewhat abundant in interesting 
incident. In truth, it was of greater 
duration than that for the decree estab- 
lishing the Pueblo. The petition of the 
City to the Land Commissioners for con- 
firmation to her of the pueblo lands was 
filed in July, 1852; the decree of the 
United States Circuit Court finally con- 
firming this claim was rendered May 18, 
1865, and the Act of Congress granting 
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the lands covered by the decree and 
thus finally closing the controversy, was 
passed March 8th, 1866, making the 
period during which the controversy 
lasted about fourteen years; on the 
other hand, the survey, made for the 
purpose of determining the boundaries 
of the land confirmed, was commenced 
March 1, 1867, was completed in Jan- 
uary, 1868, and was transmitted to the 
Interior Department at Washington, in 
December, 1869; and from this latter 
date until the the decision of Secretary 
Lamar in March of 1887—~a period of 
over seventeen years—the matter of 
the survey was pending in one phase or 
another before the General Land De- 
partment at Washington ; while between 
the time of the commencement of the 
survey by Stratton until the completion 
of that of Von Leicht on which latter the 
patent was issued, a like period inter- 
vened ; and no less than three complete 
surveys were made and platted. 

It may be well to here state some in- 
teresting facts connected with the pro- 
ceedings for the determination of what 
land should be confirmed to the City as 
pueblo land, and set off to her by gov- 
vernment survey. Two of the Board 
of Land Commissioners (Thompson and 
Farwell) held — and so the decree of the 
Board ran—that the City was only en- 
titled to so much of the land of the pen- 
insula as was north of what was known 
as the Vallejo line. This line was 
alleged to have been run by General 
Vallejo in pursuance of instructions given 
to him by Governor Figueroa in the 
document known as the ‘‘ Zamorano 
Document, ’’ of date November 4th, 
1834. This document was so named 
from the fact that in the pueblo case, a 
copy of it figured as an exhibit, which 
purported to be certified as a true copy 
by Augustin Zamorano, who at the time 
of the date of the paper was Secretary 
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to the Territorial Government, — the or- 
iginal having been said to be lost. And 
it was a matter of gossip at the time that 
the copy of the document produced in 
evidence was brought to light on the 
payment of some seven thousand dollars 
to him who had it in his custody. The 
line prescribed in the Zamorano Docu- 
mentto be run by General Vallejo is here 
given as a matter of curiosity :— 

Commencing from the little cove (caleta) to the 
east of tne Fort, following the line drawn by you to 
the beach, leaving to the north the Casa Mata and 
Fortress; thence following the shore of said 
beach tO Point Lobos, on its southern part; 
thence following a right line to the summit of 
El Devisadero ; continuing said line toward the 
east to La Punta del Rincon, including the Can- 
utales and El Gentil; said line will terminate in 
the Bay of Mission Dolores, the estuary of which 
will form a natural boundary between the muni- 
cipal jurisdiction of that Pueblo and of said Mis- 
sion Dolores. 

That this document, or rather the as- 
serted certified copy of it, was a forgery, 
seems now to be fully conceded; but 
that the Vallejo line, as stated by 
Dwinelle in his Colonial History of San 
Francisco, ‘‘existed and was established 
for some purpose, seems hardly to admit 
of doubt; ’* and Mr. Dwinelle surmises 
that it was established ‘‘as a division 
line to keep the grazing grounds used by 
the cattle of the Mission of Dolores sep- 
arate from those used by the Pueblo of 
San Francisco.’’ Indeed this view was 
taken by Commissioners Farwell and 
Thompson, for they say in their opinion 
that Vallejo’s testimony as to the estab- 
lishment of the line ‘‘is strongly cor- 
roborated by the second deposition of 
Richardson, and that of Charles Brown, 
both of whom swear that the division 
line between the Mission and the Pre- 


sidio or Pueblo of San Francisco, ran up 
Mission Creek to a high hill known as 
the ‘ Devisadero,’ and thence in a straight 
line to the Pacific Ocean or Point Lobos.”’ 
And they say further that ‘‘other wit- 


nesses refer to it when they speak of 
frequent disputes between the author- 
ities of the Mission and those of the Pre- 
sidio, in relation to the trespassing of the 
cattle north or south of it,’’ and that 
**the line referred to by Richardson and 
Brown was doubtless the dividing line 
between the two establishments, and 
was adopted and established by Vallejo 
as the line of the Pueblo.’’ 

It is by no means an easy matter ac- . 
curately to locate the Vallejo line; but 
it is an interesting coincidence that the 
description included the marshes (‘‘can- 
utales’’) about which there was so much 
controversy, as we shall see hereafter. 

The third Commissioner (Felch) held 
that the decree in favor of the City 
should limit the land confirmed to ‘‘ the 
lots within the corporation limits as de- 
scribed and established in the charter of 
1850, and no more.’’ These limits were 
rather circumscribed, as the southern 
boundary was a line but two miles dis- 
tant in a southerly direction from the 
center of Portsmouth Square, and parallel 
to Clay Street, being coincident with 
Seventeenth Street where that street 
intersects Dolores, and running thence 
easterly to Mission Bay where in coin- 
cides with Sixteenth at the intersection 
of that street with Connecticut. The 
western boundary was a line one mile 
and a half distant in a westerly direction 
from the center of Portsmouth Square, 
and parallel with Kearney Street, it 
coinciding with Webster Street, as far as 
Market, and beyond Market being nearly 
coincident with Dolores. It is a little 
curious that while by the Vallejo line the 
Mission Church property was left en- 
tirely outside of the Pueblo, by the 
Charter line of 1850, adopted by Com- 
missioner Felch, this property was cut 
in two, the old orchard being left inside, 
while the church and cemetery were left 
outside, of the pueblo limits. 

















By the decision of the majority of the 
Board the City would have got about one 
half of that she was finally held to be 
entitled to, while by the decision of 
Commissioner Felch she would have got 
about a third. 

Both parties — the City and the United 
States— appealed to the United States 
District Court from the decree of the 
Land Commissioners ; and the case hav- 
ing by Act of Congress been transferred 
to the United States Circuit Court, Judge 
Field decided against the views of each 
of the Commissioners, and gave the City 
all she had asked. His first decree was 
rendered on the second of November, 
1864, and provided for confirming the 
claim of the City to four square leagues, 
describing it as a ‘‘ tract situated in the 
county of San Francisco, and embracing 
so much of the extreme upper portion of 
the peninsula upon which the City of 
San Francisco is situated as will contain 
an area of four square leagues as de- 
scribed in the petition.’* From this con- 
firmation, as in the final decree, there 
were excepted all lands which had been 
granted and all which had been reserved 
by the general government; all of which 
granted and reserved lands were to be 
included in the area of the four leagues, 
when computed, but excluded from the 
land confirmed. Nothing was said in the 
description of a boundary by the ocean, 
or by the bay, or by ordinary high water 
mark. 

A motion for rehearing was made by 
counsel for the United States, and re- 
mained undecided until May 11th, 1865, 
at which time it was denied ; but it being 
suggested to the Court by counsel for 
parties claiming land within the four 
square leagues confirmed, that the de- 
cree of the Court, entered on the 2d of 
November, did not embody with entire 
precision the decision expressed by the 
opinion of the Court, and that the decree 
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should be modified in some respects in 
its language in order to avoid any un- 
certainty or doubt as to its purport and 
meaning, it was ordered that the entry 
of the order denying the motion should 
be stayed until counsel should be heard 
for a modification of the decree. Judge 
Field has told the writer that Mr. 
Gregory Yale, a lawyer of distinction in 
San Francisco (now deceased), was in 
Court at the time, and stated that he 
represented parties who were interested 
in some of the beach and water lots, and 
that the decree as entered might be so 
construed as to embrace those lots within 
the claim of the Pueblo, which he was 
satisfied the Court did not intend. He 
referred the Court to the Water Lot Act 
of the State of 1851 and to the line there 
indicated, ‘‘of natural high water mark,’’ 
as the line which existed on the 7th day 
of July, 1846, the date of the conquest 
of the country, and suggested that the 
decree should be so modified as to limit 
the claim of the City to such line. The 
counsel for the City expressing their con- 
currence in these views, the Court 
vacated its decree of November 2d, and 
ordered a decree to be so framed as to 
exclude lands lying below ordinary high 
water mark as it existed on the acquisi- 
tion of the country, July 7th, 1846. 
This decree — the final one —was entered 
on the 18th of May, 1865, and was in- 
tended to obviate any conflict between 
the boundaries it established and the line 
of ordinary high water mark as deline- 
ated by the red line made in pursuance 
of the provisions of the Water Lot Act, 
and which red line played quite a part 
in the controversy over the survey, as 
we shall see. 

In this final decree the iands confirmed 
to the City are described with great par- 
ticularity as follows :— 

The land of which confirmation is made is a 
tract situated within the County of San Fran- 
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cisco, and embracing so much of the extreme 
upper portion of the peninsula above ordinary 
high water mark (as the same existed at the 
date of the conquest of the country namely, the 
seventh day, of July, A. D., 1846) on which the 
City of San Francisco is situated, as will con- 
tain an area of four square leagues — said tract 
being bounded on the north and east by the Bay 
of San Francisco; on the west by the Pacific 
Ocean; and on the south by a due east and west 
line drawn so as to include the area aforesaid. 


The same reservations and exceptions 
were included in this decree as in the 
former one; and the land was declared 
to be confirmed to the City ‘‘ in trust for 
the benefit of the lot holders under grants 
from the Pueblo, Town, or City of San 
Francisco, or other competent authority, 
and as to any residue in trust for the 
use and benefit of the inhabitants of the 
City.”’ 

The United States took an appeal to 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
from the decree of the Circuit Court; 
but while this appeal was pending, 
Congress, on the 8th day of March, 
1866, granted to the City all the pueblo 
lands not theretofore granted by the Act 
of July ist, 1864. 

The City, having thus secured for her- 
self and grantees title to the pueblo 
lands, and the boundaries of those lands 
having been legally given as claimed by 
her, it then devolved upon the proper 
officers to determine where those bound- 
aries should fall upon the surface of the 
earth. In other words, it became the 
duty of the United States Surveyor Gen- 
eral, with the decree of the Court in his 


hand, to survey and map the lands de-> 


scribed therein. 

The first survey was made, as stated 
above, between March, 1867, and Jan- 
uary, 1868, by Deputy United States 


Surveyor, James T. Stratton, under in- 
structions from Surveyor General Lauren 
Upson, and has become somewhat noted 
as the ‘Stratton Survey.’’ This survey, 


as was demonstrated in the controversy 
over it, was erroneous both as to law 
and fact. The task of the surveyor was 
not one of great difficulty, for the law 
controlling such cases was well settled, 
and the only line about which there 
could be much doubt, had already been 
surveyed before any of the artificial 
changes had taken place, which had 
practically obliterated it. What the 
surveyor had to do was to set off a tract 
of four square leagues on the extreme 
upper portion of the peninsula of San 
Francisco above ordinary high water 
mark as the same existed at the date of 
the conquest of the country, (July 7, 
1846), and bounded on the north and 
east by the Bay of San Francisco; on 
the west by the Pacific Ocean; and on 
the south by a due east and west line 
drawn so as to include the required area. 
The southern line, being one to be run 
for quantity simply, was mere matter of 
calculation ; the western boundary was 
easy, because no known changes had 
taken place in that part of the peninsula 
since the 7th of July, 1846; and the 
boundaries between the military reserva- 
tions and the pueblo lands presented no 
special difficulties ;— but the eastern 
boundary (natural high water mark of 
the Bay of San Francisco as the same 
existed on the 7th of July, 1846) did 
present apparent difficulties of some mag- 
nitude. These difficulties were both of 
law and of fact. South of Market, be- 
tween Third and Ninth Street, the 
ground, in a state of nature, was quite 
marshy in places. Several small creeks 
made up into the land from Mission Bay, 
with the consequent result of converting 
some of the land into a salt marsh, while 
in other places where the salt water did 
not reach, there were fresh water 
marshes. These marshes were pretty 
well defined on the old maps as two gores, 
near together, and with dry land be- 








tween them, the northern gore near 
Seventh Street reaching almost to 
Market. In addition to these, Mission 
Creek penetrated the land for a consider- 
able distance, there being on each side 
of the Creek large bodies of salt water 
marsh; and the same state of facts ex- 
isted as to Islais Creek. There was also 
a marsh of considerable area lying east 
of the Presidio. The difficulty of law, 
hence, was, as to whether or not these 
creeks and marshes should be excluded 
from the survey, or included within it; 
in other words whether or not they be- 
longed to the City or to the State. The 
difficulty of fact was to find the true 
eastern boundary (the ordinary high 
water tide line), conceding, as a matter of 
law, that the creeks and marshes went 
to the City under the decree. This dif- 
ficulty was enhanced by reason of the 
extensive filling, which since that time 
had been continuously carried on. In 
fact, a survey in the field for the purpose 
of determining this line was practically 
impossible. 

While the survey was one for quantity 
(that is, four square leagues —no more 
and no less— were to be set off), yet it 
would make a very great difference as to 
where the disputed eastern boundary 
line was placed. If it were so run as to 
cross the mouths of the creeks and thus 
include the marshes, the southern line 
would, of course, be farther north than 
if it were run so as to exclude the 
marshes and the beds of the creeks. 
But the land uncovered by the inclusion 
of the marshes was a sandy waste near 
the ocean, while the gores and banks of 
Mission Creek had become of very great 
value by reason of their eligible situation 
and their superimposed improvements ; 
and although the southern line extended 
across the peninsula from tide water to 
tide water, yet the sandy waste so un- 
covered was but little more than a fourth 
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in length of the whole line, for the reason 
that between the pueblo land where the 
line would run in any event and the tide 
water on the east, there were two pat- 
ented Mexican grants, each of which was. 
to be included in the area, but excluded 
from the land confirmed to the City. 

The eastern line, therefore, became 
the chief battle ground of the contestants 
over the survey ; and while there ap- 
peared to be difficulties in determining its 
location, yet these difficulties were ap- 
parent, rather than real, for the officers 
of the Coast Survey had made surveys 
and plats of it before any changes of con- 
sequence had taken place, and Eddy, the 
City Surveyor, had done likewise.  !f 
Stratton or his instructors had followed 
these lights, and had not mistaken the 
law, no difficulty would have arisen, and 
the survey would have been made just 
as it was seventeen years afterwards. 
Instead of doing so, however, he followed 
an assumed line of swamp land segrega- 
tion made in chambers, not earlier than 
1861, by George C. Potter, City and 
County Surveyor for San Francisco ; 
that is, he ran his line around the above 
mentioned gores and marshes, and so 
excluded them from the Pueblo. The re- 
sult was, that instead of finding the tide 
line, he found the swamp land line. By 
this method of procedure, not only were 
Mission and Islais creeks proclaimed to 
be part of the Bay of San Francisco, but 
the two gores as well,—so that, not 
only, according to this surveyor, did the 
Bay in the early days wash Montgomery 
Street, but Market Street likewise en- 
joyed a similar distinction. 

While the plat of the survey (thus 
‘* fearfully and wonderfully made ’’) lay 
in the office of the Surveyor General for 
inspection under the law, the City and 
County by her special counsel, John W. 
Dwinelle (who had so distinguished him- 
self in the pueblo controversy on the 
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side of the City), and the United States 
by General E. O. C. Ord, then in mili- 
tary command of the Department of 
California, filed protests against its ap- 
proval, and furnished ample evidence in 
support of these protests. The latter 
claimed that the Presidio Reservation had 
been unwarrantably curtailed in propor- 
tion, while the former protested mainly 
upon the ground of the exclusion of the 
marshes. 

The property thus excluded from the 
pueblo limits was so large and tempting 
as to account in part for the length of 
time covered by the litigation over the 
survey. The most valuable of the ex- 
cluded lands were held under Aicalde 
grants and were covered with costly im- 
provements, while there was scarcely 
any of that excluded, save the beds, and 
portions of the banks, of the creeks, 
which was not held and claimed in 
private proprietorship under city title. 
This claim under the City was always 
felt to be secure from the fact that the 
State, having in 1851 made a grant for 
ninety-nine years to the City of certain 
lots covered by the waters of the Bay 
{known as the Beach and Water Lot 
Grant,) it became necessary under the 
provisions of the statute making the 
grant, to determine where the line of or- 
dinary high water of the Bay of San 
Francisco on the eastern shore of the 
peninsula was,—the very line, as we 
have seen, which it was necessary to 
find in making a survey of the eastern 
boundary of the Pueblo, in accordance 
with the decree of the Court and the 
Act of Congress of March 8th, 1866. 
The boundary of the Beach and Water 
Lot Grant was known as the ‘ Red 
Line’’ by reason of its having been so 
delineated pursuant to the statute; and 
as that part of this line which designated 
high water mark had been 
mouth of Mission 


ordinary 


made to cross the 


Creek and thus exclude from the Beach 
and Water Lot Grant the marshes above 
mentioned, familiarly known as ‘‘the 
gores’’; and as this line had remained 
unquestioned, it became, as it were, a 
muniment of title on which dealers in 
real estate rested with some feeling of 
security. 

The objections urged by the city and 
military authorities were deemed to be 
well taken by Sherman Day before 
whom, as United States Surveyor Gen- 
eral, they were urged; and accordingly 
on the 8th of December, 1869, he trans- 
mitted to the Commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Office the evidence and a 
copy of the field notes and plat, together 
with his report which recommended a re- 
survey of the presidio line, in accordance 
with the claim of General Ord, and of 
the eastern line in accordance with the 
claim of the City ; the southern line to be 
readjusted for quantity. 

For reasons not clearly perceivable, 
the survey slept quietly in its pigeon- 
hole at Washington, until a certain event 
stirred it to malignant activity. This 
was the granting for a mere song, com- 
paratively, to George W. Ellis by the 
Board of Title Land Commissioners, in 
November, 1875, just before they went 
out of office, of a tract of land which em- 
braced a considerable part of that which 
Stratton had surveyed out of the Pueblo, 
and also took in a portion of ground 
which the State legislature had pro- 
vided that the City should appropriate 
for the purposes of a sewer. Thereupon 
all the energies of those who were in- 
terested in this scheme, popularly known 
as the ‘Ellis Grab,’ and particularly 
the United Land Association, which had 
succeeded to most of it, were enlisted to 
the end of having the survey confirmed. 
Their zeal was proportionate to the 


stake, and they left no stone unturned 
They boldly claimed 


to achieve success. 

















that the survey made in 1868, at the in- 
stance of the Tide Land Commissioners, 
established a line between the State and 
city lands (this line being the same as 
Stratton’s eastern line), in which every 
one had acquiesced, and that to change 
it would work great hardships and result 
in endless litigation; that the City had, 
by various acts, adopted this line, and 
that she was hence estopped from ques- 
tioning it. The very deeds — made with- 
out consideration by the Tide Land 
Commissioners, under a power which 
the Supreme Court subsequently held in 
the case of Knight vs. Roche, they did 
not possess, to those in possession in 
the gores under city title for the purpose 
of quieting their fears — were claimed to 
have been made under bona fide sales of 
tide lands ; that their grantees were in 
possession under such deeds, and had 
made improvements on the faith of their 
validity, and that to reject the survey 
would be to dispossess them in favor of 
speculators who were seeking to black- 
mail them with the city title! It was in- 
sisted, too, that to put the excluded land 
within the pueblo limits, would result in 
raising the southern line across the whole 
peninsula, thus uncovering a large and 
valuable property; whereas the truth 
was, that the strip to be uncovered was 
a sandy waste, and instead of extending 
across the whole peninsula could only 
extend across a small portion of it, 
owing, as we have seen, to the inter- 
position of private land claims already 
surveyed and patented. With argu- 
ments such as these, and with others 
like them, the friends of the survey suc- 
ceeded in winning over to their side not 
only the Board of Supervisors of San 
Francisco, but most of the newspaper 
press as well, and in the end, officials of 
all grades, including governors, congress- 
men and attorney-generals; and had it 
not been for a few persons who correctly 
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comprehended the situation, the scheme 
would undoubtedly have succeeded. As 
it was, the Board of Supervisors, which 
at first was disposed to give away the 
rights of the City and of her grantees, 
refused finally to withdraw her protest 
to the survey, but resolved that she 
would place her ‘‘trust’’ (sic) in the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office 
(General Williamson), before whom the 
matter was then thought to be ripe for 
decision. 

On November 11th, 1878, Com- 
missioner Williamson, rendered his de- 
cision, in which he confirmed the Strat- 
ton Survey against the report of Sur- 
veyor General Day. John W. Dwinelle, 
on behalf of the City and her grantees, 
at once appealed from the decision to the 


Secretary of the Interior, and the Mili-. 


tary Department again renewed its ob- 
jections to the presidio line. The Board 
of Supervisors thereupon yielded fully to 
the seductions of the claimants under the 
State, discharged Mr. Dwinelle from 
further employment, and resolved that 
it, as a Board, was entirely satisfied with 
Commissioner Williamson’s decision — a 
decision which not only stripped the City 
of a valuable property, but left her ben- 
eficiaries naked and defenseless. At the 
same time, the Board, with the most re- 
freshing inconsistency, refused to with- 
draw the City’s protest against the sur- 
vey. The State administration and the 
Congressional delegation were now 
brought up as reinforcements. They 
were led to believe that all the land in 
Mission Bay which had been sold by the 
Tide Land Commissioners, and for which 
several hundred thousand dollars had 
been received by the State, were in- 
volved in the fate of the survey, whereas 
none of these lands were so affected or 
could by any possibility be so affected. 
The City and County Attorney took the 
right view of the case, however, and at 
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his instance, one of his deputies pro- 
ceeded to Washington and argued the 
case orally before the Assistant Attorney 
General for the Land Department. A 
short time previous to this, a brief on be- 
half of the lot-holders had been filed with 
the Secretary of the Interior, in which 
for the first time all the questions in the 
case were fully examined and argued at 
length; and so strong had the City’s 
case by this time become, that fearing 
an adverse decision, the friends of the 
survey requested Secretary Schurz to sit 
in the case personally. To this he as- 
sented, and in March, 1880, oral argu- 
ment was had before him and Assistant 
Attorney General Marble, Mr. Luce, 
the then chief clerk, sitting with them. 
After this argument, intimations were so 
strong against the survey, that bills to 
confirm it were introduced in both the 
Senate and the House, in the former by 
Senator Booth, and in the latter by Mr. 
Page. In the meantime these gentlemen 
and others of the delegation had been 
zealously laboring with the Secretary on 
behalf of the survey. The introduction 
of these bills had the desired effect of 
preventing any adverse action of Secre- 
tary Schurz for the time being. But the 
hope of Congressional interference was 
illusive, for the committee, to whom the 
bill was referred in the Senate, reported 
through its chairman, Senator Edmunds, 
in favor of its indefinite postponement ; 
and this was accordingly done. Secretary 
Schurz, thereupon, on the third day of 
March, 1881, (his last day in office,) 
filed his decision wherein he ordered both 
the eastern and presidio lines to be run 
as claimed by the protestants,— particu- 
larly directing that the Red Line should 
be made the basis for the survey of the 
eastern boundary. 

Then followed various devices to evade 
the force of the decision. Secretary 


Kirkwood (who had succeeded Mr. Schurz 
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in the Interior Department) was appealed 
to for a rehearing, and ir reinforcement 
of the petition a statement was trans- 
mitted to him by Surveyor General 
Wagner which consisted mainly of an 
attack upon the Red Line. Accompany- 
ing the statement, and indeed forming 
part of it, was a mathematical investi- 
gation into ths tidal phenomena of the 
Bay of San Francisco,—- the whole show- 
ing, not where the tide line was, but 
where, in the opinion of the mathema- 
tician, it ought to have been. To this 
appeal, the Secretary responded that the 
survey must be made as his predecessor 
had directed, according to the best judg- 
ment of the Surveyor General, and he 
so ordered. 

The friends of the survey were not to 
be foiled thus easily. They conveniently 
construed Secretary Kirkwood’s order as 
placing the survey entirely within the 
discretion of the Surveyor General, and 
so the latter was persuaded tohold. The 
result was another survey by Messrs. 
Allardt and Minto, which was substan- 
tially the same as Stratton’s. After the 
field notes of this survey were filed, Mr. 
Teller, who had then become Secretary 
of the Interior, learning of the disregard 
of Secretary Kirkwood’s order, tele- 
graphed to the Surveyor General to sus- 
pend all proceedings under the survey. 
Notwithstanding this direction, the Sur- 
veyor General platted the survey, and 
sent on a copy of it withhis approval. To 
this survey and plat a number of lot- 
holders under the City filed a strong pro- 
test. This protest was answered by a 
motion made on behalf of the claimants 
under the State, that the whole matter 
be reheard and that the Stratton Survey 
be confirmed. By this time the papers, 
maps, and records, in the case, which, 
as sent up by Surveyor General Day, 
consisted of a mere handful, had now 
become so voluminous as to fill a good 
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sized basket. The motion was argued 
before Secretary Teller on December 
11th, 1882, and on July 12, 1883, he 
rendered his decision, in which he not 
only refused to reopen the case, but di- 
rected that the eastern boundary be so 
run as to conform as nearly as possible 
to the Red Line, and so as to cross the 
mouths of all creeks and estuaries. 

The President was then earnestly 
appealed to; and at his suggestion all 
proceedings were stayed, until certain 
facts could be found, for the purpose, as 
was claimed, of giving the claimants 
under the State some standing in the 
courts. Accordingly, on the 18th of 
October, 1883, the Secretary of the In- 
terior made the findings as requested, 
all of which were adverse to the State 
claimants, and concluded with a direction 
that the survey be tnade, as directed, 
within twenty days. 

There being no help for it, a survey 
was at last made by Mr. Von Leicht 
which comported with the decisions of 
Secretaries Schurz and Teller, and a plat 
of which was at once sent on to Wash- 
ington. By this survey the mouths of 
all the creeks and estuaries were crossed 
and all the marshes included, the result 
being, of course, to raise the southern 
line as laid down by Stratton, and thus 
leave out of the Pueblo some sixty or 
more blocks of land between the ocean 
and the San Miguel Rancho. As the 
owners of these would thus be shorn of 
their city title, Congress, as matter of 
justice, passed an act by which these 
owners were fully protected. As thus 
finally surveyed, the pueblo lands cover 
an area about two thirds in extent of that 
of the whole City and County. 

The Von Leicht Survey met with a 
protest from the State claimants, who 
not only urged again all that they had 
previously urged, but now brought for- 
ward the claim that.the Stratton Survey 


had become final by the decision in its 
favor of Commissioner Williamson, there 
having been no legal appeal, as they in- 
sisted, from that decision to the Secretary 
of the Interior. Their efforts were 
strongly seconded by General Rosecrans 
of the California delegation, who not 
only earnestly solicited the interference 
of the President, but also introduced into 
the House of Representatives a resolution 
calling upon the Judiciary Committee to 
investigate the whole matter of the sur- 
vey of the pueblo lands of San Fran- 
cisco, and in the meantime requesting 
the President to withhold the patent un- 
til this could be done. This resolution 
was referred to the Judiciary Committee; 
but before any action was taken in the 
matter by the committee, the patent to 
the City, bearing date of June 20, 1884, 
was issued, covering the land embraced 
in the Von Leicht Survey. The patent 
was at once delivered to the Mayor, and 
by him accepted and recorded in the Re- 
corder’s Office, on behalf of the City. 
At the same time that the State claim- 
ants moved in Congress, they also took 
legal proceedings to prevent the issuance 
of the patent. An unavailing injunction 
suit was brought in Washington City 
against the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office to restrain him from issuing 
the patent except in accordance with the 
Stratton Survey. A mandamus pro- 
ceeding was thereupon instituted, on the 
relation of the City and County of San 
Francisco, (without any warrant from 
the City so to use her name,) to compel 
the Commissioner to issue the patent in 
accordance with the Stratton Survey ; 
but pending this latter proceeding the 
patent was issued. 

Baffled at all points, the defeated 
claimants, as a last resort, besought the 
Judiciary Committee of the House of 
Representatives to report a bill authoriz- 
ing the Attorney General of the United 
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States on the relation of the State of 
California to bring a suit for the purpose 
of assailing the patent and of settling all 
claims under the State and City. But 
the Committee turned a deaf ear to their 
request, presenting on the 5th of July, 
1884, an elaborate report against such a 
bill. 

The ordinary mortal would rightly sup- 
pose that the matter was now finally con- 
cluded; but no, some two years after 
the issuance of the patent, the claimants 
under the State succeeded in procuring 
an order from Secretary Lamar, to show 
cause before him why the patent should 
not be recalled and a new patent issued 
which should conform to the Stratton Sur- 
vey. At this time Washington Bartlet was 
Mayor, and he at once interested himself 
in the matter, the result being that the 
Board of Supervisors directed the City 
and County Attorney to proceed to 
Washington for the purpose of present- 
ing the case on behalf of the City. This 
was quite a turn round from the previous 
action of the municipal authorities in the 
controversy over the survey, and by 
way of contrast, was no less refreshing 
than interesting. At the appointed time 
the matter came up before Secretary 
Lamar, and was argued at great length 
before him and Zachary Montgomery, 
the Assistant Attorney General for the 
Land Department. After some months 
Mr. Montgomery delivered his opinion to 
the Secretary, wherein he sought to 
show that the claimants under the State 
had the better right, and that another 
patent should be issued for all the land 
covered by the lines of the Stratton Sur- 
vey. One ground of this opinion was 
startling enough; viz, — that no appeal 
can lie in the matter of survey of claims 
under Mexican grants from the decision 
of the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office to the Secretary of the In- 
terior, and that consequently the decis- 


ion of Commissioner Williamson contirm- 
ing the Stratton Survey was conclusive. 
This point had been made, as we have 
seen, as a last resort, by the State claim- 
ants, but it never was thought by those 
acting for the City and her grantees that 
any official to whom it was addressed, 
would treat it seriously; for had this 
doctrine been accepted and sustained, 
the greater portion of the patents issued 
upon confirmed Mexican grants -of Cali- 
fornia would have been rendered void, 
as in a majority of the surveys of such 
grants an appeal had been taken from 
the Commissioner to the Secretary. In 
some instances, the surveys had been 
entirely set aside, and in most instances, 
to some extent modified. In fact, such 
appeals had been taken from the 
very organization of the department, 
and titles in great number and covering 
property of immense value rested en- 
tirely upon their validity. It was no 
wonder, therefore, that before consenting 
to such an upheaval, the Secretary 
should have undertaken to investigate 
the case further, on his own account. 
The result was that he reached precisely 
the same conclusions as those which had 
been reached by Secretaries Schurz and 
Teller as to the manner in which the 
survey should be made, and adhered to 
the long-established practise in the mat- 
ter of appeals. The claimants under the 
State were thus beaten at every point, 
and the city title made trebly secure. 
The Secretary’s decision was made on 
the 12th of March, 1887, and is embodied 
in an opinion singularly lucid, and evi- 
dencing complete mastery of the ques- 
tions involved. With this decision, all 
questions as to the boundaries of the 
Pueblo of San Francisco ought to have 
been considered as finally settled ; but 
more controversy was yet to be endured 
before final repose. After the patent 
was issued, the State of California 
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brought a suit to quiet her title, as 
against the City, to some tide and marsh 
land east of the Presidio, which she 
claimed, by asserted right of her sov- 
ereignty, as having been wrongly in- 
cluded within the lines of the patent. 
The case twice argued in the 
Supreme Court of the State, with the 
result of sustaining the city title. After 
this decision, the same question arose in 
the case of United Land Association vs. 
Knight, wherein the Supreme Court of 
the State in September, 1890, by a vote of 
four to three (the membership of the 
Court having been changed) overruled 
their former decision, and held that it 
Was admissible in an action of ejectment 
to challenge the validity of the patent as 
a conveyance of a particular tract for 
the recovery of which the action was 
brought, on the asserted ground that the 
tract below ordinary high water 
mark in anavigable arm of the Bay of 
San Francisco, and not embraced 
within the lands which the Federal gov- 
ernment or its officers had power to con- 
vey, but consisted of land belonging to 
the State at the time of the issuance of 
the patent. That this 
judicial eccentricity there can be no doubt; 
for the former decision of the same Court 
on the same point was not only directly in 
variance with it but was in harmony 
with all antecedent authority ; and be- 
sides, the Court has, in a subsequent 


Was 


Was 


was 


decision was a 


THE 


case involving the same question arising 
on another title, ruled in harmony with 
its prior decision. Had the judgment of 
the Supreme Court in the Knight case 
become the settled law, there would ob- 
viously have been no boundary lines of 
the pueblo lands which could be deemed 
to have been established ; and indeed, as 
the question was a Federal one, no final 
settlement of it could be arrived at short 
of the final word by the Supreme Court 
of the United States. From that Court, 
therefore, a writ of error was sued out 
for the purpose of having reviewed the 
judgment of the State Supreme Court 
which had been rendered as above in the 
Knight case. The case was fully argued 
in the Federal Supreme Court in No- 
vember, 1891, and that Court, in a 
few weeks thereafter, overruled the 
judgment of the State Supreme Court, 
holding very specifically, (the opinion 
being delivered for the Court by 
Mr. Justice Lamar with a concurring 
opinion by Mr. Justice Field,) that as 
against the State and all persons claiming 
under her, the pueblo boundaries had 
been unalterably established by the 
political department of the Federal gov- 
ernment, and could not be changed by 
judicial decision. But beyond all this, it 
was held that the method of running the 
shore line adopted by the Von Leicht 
survey the and _ correct 
method. 


was legal 


Edward R. Taylor. 


PHEBE. 


ALLING his plaintive note from post and tree, 
The Phebe comes, nor has he other range; 
And this poor song is like a life to me 
That moves in one dull round and cannot change. 
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Clarence Hawkes. 
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PAINTING THE GREAT YOSEMITE PANORAMA. 


CALIFORNIA ARTISTS. 


l.—C. D. ROBINSON, PAINTER AND MAN. 





OW, young man, the best 
thing youcan do is to 
forget all have 

learned, and just paint 


you 
what you see and feel.”’ 

This was the advice 
Mr. Robinson 
promising young paint. 
er who had just re- 


gave a 








turned from a long period of art study 
in Paris. 
and dapper, who had been showing us 
haystacks with 


The young fellow, debonair 


his purple-shadowed 
pride, looked rather blank at this sweep- 
ing dictum. The man, too, that gave 
the advice, did not look like a hopeful 
guide to prosperity. A_ strong face, 
bushy eyebrows, an agressive nose, a 
nervous mouth, shabby clothes, a habit 
of quick biting of the finger nails, a man 
of extreme opinions and vigorous expres- 
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sion of them, but kindly and companion- 
able, when not roused by a wrong. And 
yet, there is no doubt that the young man 
might have profited by the advice of 
this man, almost the dean of San Fran- 
cisco artists. And there is no doubt, also, 
that the advice gives the keynote of Mr. 
Robinson’s own work. No _ instructor 
can claim him asa pupil or imitator, for 
his pictures show, even on the most 
casual examination, that he is unmoved 
by the current art fad, and paints what 
he sees and loves. 

A few years ago, fresh from a month 
spent amid the splendors of Yosemite, | 
took pains to see the work of various 
artists,— no need to mention names, but 
they were the best known in Sierra 
painting,— and none of them, it seemed 
then, approached the great Valley in 
coloring except Robinson. Their pictures 
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were pretty, some were more than that, 
beautiful, even grand, but they were not 
Yosemite. 

But Robinson’s 
sense of standing again before the giant 
mass of El Capitan, or seeing the elusive 
rainbows play on the face of Illilouette, 
or watching the orange afterglow light 
up the Half Dome, while all the valley 
below is cold with coming twilight. 

It is as a colorist that Mr. Robinson 
The close study of 
love for 


sketches gave the 


achieves success. 
years, inspired by an intense 
the grand things of nature, and an ab- 
solute independence of 
any influence but that 
of nature and the very 
greatest masters in art, 
have enabled him to paint 
as nobody else has, the 
majestic Sierra scenery 
and the sweep of ocean 
billows, the almost im- 
possibly blue skies that 
hang over King’s River, 
or the tender lights that 
sunset leaves behind on 
the Cliff House sands. 

His independence of 
the local and the ephem- 
eral in art has made him 
slow in reaping success, 
as the world counts suc- 
cess, but the best critics 
agree on the value of his 
work. 

A brief account of the 
man will help us to un- 
derstand his art. Charles 


Dorman Robinson was 
born at Monmouth, 
Maine, on July 17th, 


1847. His parents were 
of Colonial stock on both 
sides,— indeed it is a 
family tradition that his 
great grand-father Rob- 


inson, who had served in Braddock’s 
ill-fated army, and his great grand- 
father Dorman fought together under 


Wolfe at the taking of Quebec, and again 
on opposite sides at Bunker Hill, although 
they did not know each other. The Dor- 
mans were English army people and the 
Robinsons were Puritans. Some such an- 
cestry,—if indeed there be any other 
such,— is necessary to account for our 
Robinson’s sturdy independence of char- 
acter. 

Soon after young Robinson’s birth his 
parents moved with him to Newport, 
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THE ARTIST AT WORK. 
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Taken especially for the OVERLAND 


Cc. D. ROBINSON, 


Vermont, a small town on Lake Mem- 
phramagog. This was their home and 
it was but by chance that it was not the 
birthplace of our artist, who always 
counts himself a Vermonter. When he 
was but three 
brought him to San Francisco, in 1850. 
So it was the Golden Gate and its pass- 
ing ships that first roused the boy’s art im- 
pulse. At four or five years he began 
to draw pictures of the various craft that 
he saw daily, and this impulse never 
left him, so he cannot tell when he did 
not mean to be an artist. He was one 
30 


years old his 


parents 


of the first pupils of the Union Gram- 
mar School, in those days the largest 
in the city, and has a Mechanics’ In- 
stitute diploma for ‘‘ Best Specimen of 
Marine Drawing in the Juvenile Depart- 
ment’’ that bears date 1860. 

In 1861 young Robinson went back to 
his early home in Vermont, and in 1863, 
to Boston, where he began his stated art 
education under William Bradford, the 
great marine and Arctic painter. Later 
he returned to the shores of Lake Mem- 
phramagog, and profited there by the 
teachings of S. W. Griggs, a Boston 
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THE END OF A SOUTH-EASTER. 


painter who was drawn to the pictur- 
esque mountain scenes of extreme north- 
ern Vermont, the same that gave Robin- 
son his love for mountain painting. 
These were Robinson’s only two art 
teachers, but his pupilage did not last 
long and in the main he has been self- 
taught. The first painting he sold was 
a Lake Memphramagog scene, painted in 
1864, when he was seventeen years of 
age. 

In 1874, he went to lowa, and lived 
there a year or two painting Mississippi 
River scenery. There he married Miss 
Evelyn Wright, an own cousin to Elmer 
E. Ellsworth of Zouave fame. 

In 1875, Robinson came to San Fran- 
cisco, and it was not long before his 
marines began to attract attention. The 
beach around the 
Golden Gate in all their phases of storm 


Waves on the ocean 
and sunshine have been a constant motif 
in Robinson’s work, and their delicate 
coloring glows on his canvases with the 
same tender blendings as in nature itself. 
In 1880, by invitation of the stage ‘com- 
pany operating the Big Oak Flat road, our 
38 


artist first went to Yosemite, fulfiiling a 
desire of many years. The great Valley 
at once took possession of him, and for 
twelve years he spent almost every 
summer there, thus dividing his time 
almost equally between his loved sea- 
shore and the Sierra. 

During this time his studio in the Val- 
ley was a Mecca of tourists, one of the 
sights of that valley of sights. It is per- 
haps of little profit to mention the dis- 
cussions and disagreements that 
between Mr. Robinson and the Board of 
Commissioners that then ruled. He 
loved the Valley so that any action to- 
ward its modifying was sharply ques- 
tioned by him, and any evidence of the 
commercial spirit in its management 
pained him deeply. It is not his habit 
to mince words in speaking of what he 


rose 


considers an abuse, and so it is little 
wonder that controversy arose and that 
Mr. Robinson became a persona non grata 
to the Commissioners. But it is to be 
stated that his views in the matter were 
shared by Frederick Law Olmstead, Rob- 
ert Underwood Johnson, J. M. Hutchings, 
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John Muir, and the Sierra Club, and 
further that the present Board of Yo- 
semite Commissioners are endeavoring 
to carry out some of the very reforms 
for which Robinson contended. More 
than this, Mr. Robinson is now expect- 
ing that his studio in the Valley will 
again be open to him 
and that he will once 
more be able to work 
among the scenes he 
loves. 

For next to Mr. Hutch- 
ings, the Father of the 
Valley, no one man has 
done so much to make 
Yosemite known to the 
Over a hundred 
Yosemite 


world. 
paintings of 
subjects were made and 

soid by him in the Valley 

itself, and numberless 
other paintings, sketch- 

es, and articles on the 

great Valley have come 

from his hand. The 
greatest single work of SS 
his life has been the — 
painting of the Yosemite 

Panorama. The story of 

that work,—how it 

haunted him for years, till the oppor- 
tunity was forced in spite of all obsta- 
cles to put his great scheme into exe- 
cution, how the work was done, and 
the details of it,— were all told by Mr. 
Robinson himself in the OVERLAND for 
September, 1893. Bad management on 
the part of the men that handled the 
money part of the enterprise, interfered 
with the success of the exhibition in San 
Francisco, but there is a scheme now on 
foot to take the great canvas to Chicago, 
in more experienced hands. There it 
will no doubt reap a harvest; for as to 
its artistic merit there has been but one 
opinion, whether expressed by artists or 
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AS OTHERS SEE HIM. 


laymen. At the opening view the gen- 
eral consent was expressed by one guest: 
‘* Well, Mr. Robinson, you have got all 
of Yosemite here, but the high Sierra air. 
The real Yosemite does not smell of var- 
nish.”’ 

Truly the illusion is quite complete. 
| walked out on the plank that led to the 
high scaffold one day, when the work 
was nearly done, and the sense of being 
in mid-air was overwhelming. 

In 1884 and 1885, Mr. Robinson was 
much interested in the Palette Club, an 
organization of San Francisco artists in 
opposition to the San Francisco Art Asso- 
ciation. Tavernier was its president, 
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Robinson, its secretary, during most of 


its life. Among the members were, 
Arthur Nahl, Wandesford, Kunath, Yel- 
land, Holdredge, Joullin, Wores, Harring, 
Latimer, Denny, Raschen, Stanton, 
Pages, Rodriguez, Pissis, Barkhaus, and 
Yates. 
exhibitions that have ever been made in 
San Francisco by local artists, and then 
gave up the ghost, not because of a fail- 


The Club gave two of the best 


ure from the artistic point of view, nor 
because the Club itself was embarrassed, 
as there was money in the treasury after 
all obligations were paid, but because so 
large a part of the art patrons of the city 
were Art Association members, and com- 
mitted to the support of that organiza- 


From the painting by Robinson 





A SUN BURST THROUGH THE FOG 





tion. Robinson, however, stayed with 
the Club to the end, and was its last 
president, for he counted himself pretty 
independent of local art patronage, as a 
large majority of his pictures were sold 
to foreign buyers. Not that he has not 
a list of San Francisco patrons that any 
painter might be glad to show. Among 
them are Irving M. Scott, James D. Phe- 
lan, Frederick W. Zeile, Mrs. Clark 
Crocker, the late Mrs. Charles Mc- 
Laughlin, Mrs. Tobelman, C. W. Watt, 
E. Haquette, Doctor Stoddart, the late 
Doctor Thomas Green, the late J. B. F. 
Davis, and Mrs. Emily M. Vrooman. 
Nevertheless the buyers away from 


home have been more numerous. Sixty- 


OUTSIDE THE GOLDEN GATE. 
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seven paintings by Robinson are owned 
in England alone, and the character of 
his patrons may be judged by the follow- 
ing examples: 

Foreign Buyers; T.H. Bryant, Jun- 
iper Hall, near Dorking, England, of the 
great firm of Bryant.& May, match- 
makers ; William H. Ferguson, Broughty 
Ferry, Scotland; Egerton Leigh, Esq., 
Twemlow Hall, Holmes Chapel, Ches- 
hire, England; R.-Orr Ewing, Esq., 
Ballykinrain Castle, Sterlingshire, Scot- 
land; Wilson Crewdson, Esq., Bourne- 
mouth, England; Sir G. W. Wolff, the 
White Star Steamship. builder, Belfast, 
Ireland; Thomas Carter, Marlborough, 
New Zealand; Earl of Durham, London; 
Lord Paulet, London; John R. Greaves, 
Bombay, India; W. Knighton, the author, 
London; Miss Penelope Monk, of the 
descendants of General Monk, London. 

Among Mr. Robinson’s patrons in the 
Eastern States are: Rudolph Keppler, 
New York; Geo. E. Lemon, Washing- 
ton; John J. Tucker, New York; Wil- 
liam Strange, New York ; Join H. Rick- 
etson, Pittsburgh ; T. F. Jeremiah, New 
York ; and Ludwig Ulmann, New York. 

Of particular paintings there is little 
room here to speak. The two great 
classes of subjects chosen by our artist 
have been sufficiently indicated, and the 
illustrations to this article will show a 
little of the handling, but lacking the color, 
they fail of being adequate representa- 
tions of work whose chief charm is its 
coloring and the subtle blendings of shades 
that give atmosphere and depth to a pic- 
ture. Some of the sunset skies fairly 
seem to palpitate with the living light 
and other skies seem to go back, back 
from the frame, to unmeasured depths. 
The effects often seem unnatural to those 
who have not seen the real things, and 
it is not uncommon for people to say 
they like Robinson’s marines but not 
his Yosemite and King’s River paintings. 
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Inquiry always brings out the fact that 
such persons have never seen these 
great Sierra wonders. 

Two or three paintings now in Mr. 
Robinson’s studio live in the memory of 
all that see them. One is a Yosemite 
view looking down the Valley toward El 
Capitan, and the evening light is just 
breaking through the storm clouds that 
hang heavy about the great cliffs. The 
warm light suffuses the whole picture 
with its glow, and the massive bulk of 
El] Capitan alone remains cold, grand, and 
majestic, as it does in the real landscape. 

Another, is a sunset on the North 
Beach A reach of sand on which the 
ground swell of the Pacific is sending its 
long rollers, their foaming faces purple 
against the clear saffron light of the sky 
and reflected on the beach. Just in the 
middle lies the great black bulk of a 
stranded whale, the one point of dark 
color in the whole glowing picture. To 
Mr. Robinson this stranded monster 
typifies the mighty strength of ocean, 
and he waxes poetic in speaking of it, 
recognizing all the time the ease with 
which that narrow line beyond the sub- 
lime might be overstepped in such a 
subject. 

Yet another is a great, rock off. the 
coast near Mazatlan. The painting is 
unfinished, but nobody that sees its 
strength desires anything more done to 
it. The cliff towers in the middle dis- 
tance and the foreground shows a tum- 
bling mass of translucent green waves 
that seem to move before your eyes ; for 
Robinson’s painted water, whether in 
motion or at rest, is always water, never 
wooly, never oily. : 

Aside from his painting, our artist has 
reached out in other directions. As an 
illustrator he has done much good work. 
OVERLAND readers have seen some of it 
in days gone by, but his most notable 
single piece of work in this line was the 
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painting in 1891, a series of full page 
black and white views of King’s River 
Caijion to illustrate Mr. John Muir’s well 
known article in the Century. 

Mr. Robinson can write, too. Several 
articles of his have been printed in this 
magazine, and he has done much beside 
in descriptive work and fiction, and has 
even essayed verse. 

It is not to be supposed that a man of 
Robinson’s peculiarities, as here outlined, 
has escaped the shafts of ridicule and 
caricature by his brother artists. His 


strong prejudices, his uncompromising 
spirit, his certainty to get into a discus- 
sion, more or less heated, in any associa- 











tion in which he takes part, all these are 
fair targets. Behind them all, however, 
they really like “‘C. D.,’’ admiring his 
art, recognizing his unswerving honesty, 
and respecting his scorn of the ‘‘ thrift 
that follows fawning.’’ So he goes his 
way, expressing his opinions as he feels 
them, without caring whom they offend, 
wearing his well worn coat over a sound 
heart, painting pictures that will give 
him increasing fame in coming years, 
working unceasingly in his work-shop of 
studio, a place hard to find, but sure 
when found to give the visitor a happy 
memory of something beautiful and grand 
to carry away with him. 

Charles S. Greene. 





WO vears passed. 

A period for Dick Bar- 
rington of growth, intel- 
lectual and physical. 
From ten to three each 

day he gave his atten- 
>. tion to his father’s 
complex business, and 
with the assistance of 


\ Charles Paradise, soon: 


mastered the technology of banking. 
Big transactions were submitted to him 
almost daily, but he realized with a 
humorous grin, that he was merely an 
automaton. Paradise and his father re- 


lieved him of all responsibility. 
During these two years he was punc- 


1Begun in August Number. 
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tual in attendance at the bank, faithful 
in the discharge of duties entrusted to 
him, accurate, respectful, and respected, 
but Rufus Barrington saw plainly that 
his son’s heart was not in the work. 
His dogged application to routine pleased 
the old man, his ready wit amused him, 
but all in all he was bitterly disappointed. 

After office hours Dick either fenced 
at the Olympic Club, or played tennis. 
He joined the Country Club and bought 
a small cutter. He assisted at high teas 
and was seen at glove fights. He ob- 
served, in a word, the manners of the 
gilded youths of his aquaintance, and 
smiled sagaciously at their follies. He 
recruited his friends from another class 
entirely, the bread-winners, and of these 
selected for the most part men consider- 
ably older than himself. Every evening, 
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in his own room, among his own books, 
he studied hard until after midnight. 
Naturally he achieved results. A man 
of intellectual stamina, with unimpaired 
memory and the determination to make 
the most of time, must cover an immense 
stretch of ground if he applies himself 
resolutely to the acquisition of knowledge. 
Dick left Oxford with Latin and Greek 
at his fingers’ ends, but his linguistic and 
grammatical attainments were the least 
valuable result of university training. 
He had conceived a passion for culture, 
the result probably of his intense appre- 
ciation of Plato and Greek art generally, 
but he read the former with a regard for 
the profound ethical spirit of his author 
rather than as a study of dialectical sub- 
tleties. He preferred the abstract to the 
concrete, poetry to philosophy, spirit to 
form; and the exact sciences, which left 
little to his teeming fancy, bored him 
consumedly. The love of the beautiful 


planted deep in his soul had been abund- 
antly watered at Oxford, but the increase, 
strangely enough, was given later by the 


stimulus of contrast. The sordid, blight- 
ing, wearisome influences of Mammon 
worship; the animalism of men with 
whom he came in hourly contact; the 
crass ignorance which policy compelled 
him to tolerate; the crude scepticism 
which howled down Christ and canon- 
ized a Blatant; all these, the realities of 
Western civilization, threw into radiant 
relief the eternal freshness and beauty of 
the idealities as shadowed forth by the 
purest and most enlightened minds. 
Comparing the old order with the new, 
he developed a meilow conservatism 
which ripened secretly in the sunshine 
of pleasant memories. He was careful, 
now, not to exploit his ‘‘ English ’’ views, 
but they flourished greenly, although 
denied articulate expression. Bearing in 
mind the old saw— Medén ’Agan — he 
had supplemented his classical curriculum 


with a careful study of modern sociology. 
Sidgwick, Spencer, and Mill, were assim- 
ilated. The process of digestion was, 
of necessity, slow; but quickened by a 
wise admixture of modern fiction, both 
French and English. Finally his thoughts 
crystallized themselves into a clever 
article, comparing the highest Athenian 
civilization with nineteenth century 
manners and customs. He emphasized 
happily the curious similarity between 
the two periods, but certain opinions, too 
sharply accentuated, provoked hostile 
criticisms and Rufus Barrington, in partic- 
ular, took him severely to task for being, 
as he put it, un-American. 

‘*] have read your article, Dick,’’ he 
remarked, in his easy, pliant tones which 
deceived so many innocent persons, 
**but I don’t like it! You pose as an 
aristocrat.’’ 

‘*My dear father !— an aristocrat ?”’ 

‘*Certainly. You deliberately sneer 
at what we most prize, our educational 
facilities, our political privileges.’’ 

‘*] do nothing of the kind, sir; I’ve 
tried to point out that political privileges 
unbacked by sound thinking may and 
must lead to the most painful complica- 
tions.”’ 

‘*In a word you arraign the intelligence 
of the masses.’’ 

**I1 do. Don’t you?’’ 

‘«Well,’’ replied his father cautiously, 
‘*] am not in the habit of giving myself 
away.”’ 

Dick smiled, and did not press the 
point. 

‘*It has been on my mind,’’ pursued 
his father, ‘‘ for some time to speak to 
you. You can be smart as damnation, 
but often you act like a fool. Now 
this article of yours has compromised 
me.”’ 

‘*Compromised you, sir? 
derstand.’’ 

‘“‘ That ’s it; 


I don’t un- 


you don’t understand. 
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You fail to catch on. You are not keep- 
ing up with the procession. Now, your 
article is clever, but you give yourself 
dead away. You let the world know 
what you think, and you lose necessarily 
strength. Now, my policy is to rattle 
people. They never quite know how I 
stand on any question, and this uncer- 
tainty gives me power. But you com- 
promise me, when you turn up your nose 
at money getting.”’ 

‘* Money grabbing, sir.’’ 

‘‘Bless you: it’s the same thing. 
You draw a parallel between the Greek 
jury system and ours. You talk virtu- 
ously of bribery and corruption. And | 
say this is compromising.—What is it?’’ 
he asked impatiently, of one of his clerks, 
who had entered the room and was stand- 
ing silent on the threshold. 

‘* Senator Van Cleve has called by ap- 
pointment.’’ 

‘« Show the Senator in. Youcanstay, 
Dick, | wish you to meet Mr. Van Cleve. 
Ah, Senator, how goes it? My son is 
very happy to make your acquaintance. 
Sit down and smoke a cigar.’’ 

Mr. Van Cleve, a tall, thin man, with 
sandy hair and bristling mustache, shook 
his head. 

‘«] never use tobacco,’’ he said harshly. 
‘* Tobacco and whisky are the curse of 
the country.” 

Mr. Barrington smiled and took up a 


paper. 
‘Have you seen Bradstreet lately, 
Senator? No? Well, there is going to 


be a rise in Golden Gates. That is to 


say, from the information at my disposal: 


| am prepared to bet you a suit of clothes 
that Golden Gates will touch one hundred 
within a month.’’ 

Mr. Van Cleve smiled, showing a row 
of sharp, wolfish teeth. 

‘* Now I| thought,’’ said Mr. Barrington 
affably, ‘‘ that a few friends and myself 
might take a block of that stock. | own 
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personally a controlling interest in the 
road already, but an opportunity has pre- 
sented itself for securing the balance. | 
cannot handle so much alone, but with 
the assistance of —’’ 

‘* One friend,’’ interrupted Mr. Van 
Cleve, with a cunning leer at Dick. 
‘‘Why scatter, my dear sir? I shall be 
very glad to take as much of this stock 
as you can conveniently let me have.’’ 

‘* Then I can count you in, eh?’’ 

‘* If you please.”’ 

‘* Good, Senator! You are making a 
record. You are one of those men who 
‘ get there ’.”’ 

‘*] have friends,’’ said Mr. Van Cleve 
unctuously. 

‘Yes. Your friends, Senator, know 
you better than you think.’’ 

‘*]’m glad to hear this, Mr. Barring- 
ton.’’ 

The great banker smiled. 

** You have the ear of the people, Mr. 
Van Cleve. A little bird told me that 
you would make an excellent governor 
for the State.’’ 

The Senator purred his gratification. 

‘“*1’m not an office seeker, Mr. Bar- 
rington, but if the office seeks me | should 
consider it my duty —— er — and pleasure 
to serve the people in any capacity. As 
a State senator I find my field of useful- 
ness not—er—as fruitful as I could 


wish. Financially speaking, also, | am 
cramped.’’ 

‘“*So am I, Mr. Van Cleve.’’ 

‘“*Ha, ha! Very good. I appreciate 


that, Mr. Barrington. I see the point. 
Yes, yes,—cramped. Well, sir, | will 
not encroach further upon your valuable 
time.. Good morning.’’ 

They shook hands and Mr. Van Cleve 
took his leave. The banker turned to 
his son and laughed. 

**Sly old fox,’’ he said. ‘‘ Well my 
boy, |’ve drawn his teeth. I have made 
his interests my interests: my interests, 
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hjs'interests. We were talking just now 
about bribery. Some hypercritical idiots 
might consider this little deal bribery and 
corruption. The debauching, ha, ha, of 
legislators. 1 know their cant.- But I’ve 
never bribed a man directly in my life. 
I never shall. But do you suppose I can 
allow a pack of unscrupulous rascals to 
ride rough-shod over the lawns | ’ve so 
carefully mown and watered? Can | 
afford to see some muddle-pated idiot 
trampling down my flower beds? Cer- 
tainly not. I must protect myself and 
the industries I have fostered. But how? 
There is the rub. Is n’t it better to give 
a tramp a quarter and a meal and let him 
go to the deuce rather than take the 
chance of his burning down your house 
and barn? Why certainly it is. Take 
another case: You find out that some 
fellow is doing you a mischief. Can 
you, asa gentleman, play the spy upon 
him? No! But you can pay another 
man to take that most contemptible 
office. Is there anything wrong in that? 
This cock-eyed Senator, to curry favor 
with his constituents, intended to pull 
with that cursed silurian element which 
I’ve been fighting tooth and nail for 
thirty years. | had, perforce, to enlist 
his sympathies. This ought to be a 
valuable object lesson to you, Dick. 
Live and let live, my boy. You are 
broad enough between the horns, but 
you must keep your mouth shut. Write 
what you please, but show your manu- 
scripts to me before you rush into print.”’ 

Dick wrote no more for the maga- 
zines. He applied himself to his books 
and office work. Charles Paradise un- 
folded the mysteries of finance and Dick 
choked down all comment and criticism. 
Once only he betrayed himself. 

“What is this?’’ he asked the 
cashier. 

‘* That,’’ replied Mr. Paradise, ‘that 
represents what you might call, Mr. 


Chester, your father’s secret service 
fund.’’ 

‘« Great Scott ! does he fork out that ? ’’ 
—he pointed an expressive finger at the 
grand total,—‘‘ that enormous sum of 
money every year? ”’ 

‘« That,’’ returned the cashier blandly, 
‘is nothing. A mere flea-bite, Mr. 
Chester.”’ 

‘‘Well, Paradise, 1 ’ll be hanged if | 
see the necessity for this —this outlay. 
This is what makes the people howl, and 
I don’t wonder at it. Phew! it makes 
me hot.’’ 

The cashier raised his eyebrows. He 
looked at Dick as the immortal Littimer 
might have looked at David Copperfield. 
Truly his master’s son was very young 
and green. 


About this time Mrs. Murray had a 
stroke of good fortune. An _ English 
cousin, whom she had not seen for many 
years, died and left her five thousand 
pounds. The interest upon this sum 
together with her own small income en- 
abled her to gratify the dearest wish of 
her heart. She determined to visit Eng- 
land and Phyllis, of course, accompanied 
her aunt. Dick—ingenuus puer — pro- 
posed to the latter a few days before her 
departure and was refused. 

‘*1’m_ so sorry,” said the girl, with 
troubled eyes and trembling lips, ‘* but 
Dick, dear Dick, 1 have never thought 
of you as a husband.’’ 

Her manifest distress moved him pro- 
foundly. They were together upon the 
lawn at Menlo, in full view of the sitting- 
room windows, and exposed to the glance 
of any curious foot-passenger. The situ- 
ation was anything but romantic, and 
Dick himself, standing ruefully in front 
of Phyllis, with his hands in his pocket 
and a wo-begone expression wrinkling his 
face, realized that in the rdle of Romeo 
he could hardly be termed a success. 
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*« So there ’s no chance for me?’’ he 
asked desperately. ‘‘1 don’t want to 
press you, Phyllis. I can wait, but, tell 
me, is there a chance for me, a ghost of 
a chance ?”’ 

To his dismay she burst into tears. 
The hunger of love which she was power- 
less to allay gleamed in his eyes, and 
flickered tremulously around the lines of 
his mouth. He was so terribly in earn- 
est, this strong young man, and it was 
hard indeed to say him nay. 

‘« Don’t take this too much to heart,’’ 
said Dick eagerly. ‘‘I would not cause 
you pain, dear, for the world.’’ 

His consideration for her proved no 
styptic. She looked sorrowfully at her 
lover, and the tears rolled slowly down 
her cheeks. She was shaken and upset. 
Surprises are disagreeable. She had re- 
garded Dick as a very dear friend whose 
candid mind was easy of access, and to 
herself, open and at all times familiar. 
She felt now — to use an homely illustra- 
tion—as a man may feel who rushes 
headlong in the dark into his own bed- 
room, and finds, by the abrasion of his 
cuticle, that his wife, in his absence, has 
changed the position of the furniture. 
Her heart was scarified, and bruised by 
sudden contact with his. 

‘* You need not answer,’’ he said hur- 
riedly. ‘‘1 can wait till you return. Of 
course, Phyllis, | shall write to you,— 
not love letters, you know, but ordinary, 
commonplace epistles that will serve the 
purpose of a link between us.”’ 

**Yes, yes,’’ she cried, drying her 
eyes, ‘‘ you must write as often as you 
can, and | promise to answer them all. 
I shall be homesick for news, and your 
letters will be bright and cheery like 
yourself. You won’t mope over this, will 
you ?”’ 

The anxiety in her tones touched him. 
He was young andsanguine. Some girls 


would have urged him to forget what had 


passed. Her innate good taste forbade 
such nonsense. 

**No, I won’t mope. 
moping kind.”’ 

‘*1’m afraid,’’ she continued seriously, 
‘‘that I can never be your wife. It 
would be unfair to let you suppose that 
time would alter me. 1 could wish that 
you might forget me, but that would be 
an insult both to myself and to you. 
What has passed between us can never 
be forgotten, and I’m proud of your love, 
Dick ; don’t think for an instant that | 
treat it lightly.”’ 

He saw that she was excited and over- 
wrought; and with infinite tact and 
tenderness, soothed and comforted her. 
When she bade him goodby a few days 
later she offered him of her own accord 
her cheek to kiss. 

‘« You will be sure to write,’’ she whis- 
pered, as he busied himself with her 
wraps, and he nodded emphatically with 
a heart too full for speech. 

During the months that followed he 
availed himself largely of this privilege, 
and his letters, although free from love 
phrases, might have been penned by 
Petrarch. She answered them faithfully, 
describing tersely, but with a feminine 
eye to detail, the places she had visited 
and the people she hadmet. There was 
a freshness and a crispness about her ex- 
pressions that enchanted her lover, but 
he searched the closely written pages in 
vain fora tender sentiment. She avowed 
the keenest interest in his studies, and 
fired his genius to unremitting effort. 
She laid bare her mind and her intellect, 
but her heart was. hermetically sealed. 
In the last letter she had emphasized 
her joy at the prospect of a speedy 
return. 

*“‘] am so tired of living in my 
trunks,’’ she wrote. ‘*My mind is 
freighted with pleasant memories, but I 
long to unload it, and the cargo needs 


1’m not the 
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sorting. Aunt Mary expects to be at 
Menlo in time for Easter, but her plans 
are uncertain. The Langhams (the 
letter was written from Langley Abbey) 
are urging her to settle down for good 
near them, but | am thankful to say she 
refuses, perhaps on my account. I like 
the English immensely, but | should be 
very sorry to expatriate myself. I have 
met numbers of Americans comfortably 
settled in charming homes, but they all 
seem to me rather forlorn. The men 
especially are like fish out of water, and 
are regarded as foreigners. That is 
where the shoe pinches me. If | could 
be welcomed as a sister,—and | feel 
really sisterly towards so many English 
girls,—1 should feel complimented, but 
to be treated'as a fourth or fifth cousin, 
and a country cousin at that, is mortify- 
ing. Even the servants eye one askance 
and I am sure to expect one commit 
unheard-of solecisms. 

‘*] find, Master Dick, that you are a 
great favorite with the Langham girls. 
They have told me half a dozen times 
that it is such a pity you are not an Eng- 
lishman. This I find is the highest com- 
pliment that can be paid to an American ! 
Their father proses about you intermin- 
ably, and confided to me that he had ‘set 
his heart on your marrying his eldest 
daughter. I must say for him that he 
does not prose on other subjects, and | 
like him immensely. He is so young to 
be the father of two grown-up girls, and 
| wonder, with his domestic tastes, that 
he does not marry again. A wife is 
needed at the Abbey, but her position 
there will be no sinecure.’’ 

By the same mail there was a letter 
from Aunt Mary. It is necessary to 
mention that she was ignorant of any 
love passages that had passed between 
Dick and her niece. She wrote as fol- 
lows:— 


Langley Abbey, January 4th, 1891. 
My dearest Nephew :— 

We are again at the Abbey, and thankful 
indeed to settle down after our wanderings all 
over the continent. We all attended church on 
New Year’s day, and the words of our beautiful 
liturgy moved me most deeply. Fred is very 
particular that it should be read in a solemn and 
impressive manner, not gabbled after the modern 
fashion which I so much deplore. He lent Phyi- 
lis his own hymn-book, the large one bound in 
morocco, that belonged to his mother, and used 
himself a wretched duodecimo, villainously 
printed, that must have tried his dear eyes. / 
am sure this means something. He is—this is 
strictly entre nous — most attentive to her. The 
last two years have made her a charming woman 
and she has gained, what she lacked before, 
manner. \ can see that Fred is épris, and I rejoice 
to think that my dear child may be called upon 
to fill a position in every way worthy of her. 
When we first came over she was too silent, shy, 
in fact, and Englishmen expect American girls 
to be so éveillées, you Know what! mean. Now 
Phyllis has plenty to say for herself and says it 
well, with a certain point that charms Fred. I 
think I could sing my ‘‘ Nunc dimittis”’ if these 
two made a match of it. Fred is only forty-two 
and looks quite boyish for his years. I am sur- 
prised he has remained single so long, but there 
is a Providence in these things.” 


Dick read and re-read these pregnant 
lines with misgiving. He knew his 
cousin intimately, and both admired and 
respected him. Fred Langham was an 
English gentleman in the best and widest 
sense of the word. He was chivalrous 
well-informed, honorable, and thoroughly 
alive to the duty and dignity of a large- 
acred man. He was master of a pack of 
hounds and had been Member of Parlia- 
ment, and in both capacities gave satis- 
faction. To those acquainted with Eng- 
lish life these facts speak volumes in 
themselves. In person he was tall and 
lean, with clean-cut limbs and features, 
and an expression of great kindliness. 
Dogs and children worshiped him, and 
Dick admitted ruefully to himself that as 
a rival Fred was more to be dreaded than 
many a younger and handsomer man. 
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His own helplessness aggravated the 
situation. How could he bridge the 
chasm of seven thousand miles which 
yawned between him and his Briseis. 
Like Achilles he must submit to the in- 
evitable if the Fates so willed. 

‘1 can do nothing, nothing,’’ he told 
himself, ‘‘and hang it, why should n’t 
Fred marry her. He is the best fellow | 
know and worth ten of me.”’ 

He turned to his books, but these old 
friends failed, for the first time in his ex- 
perience, to give him either comfort or 
solace. He found it impossible to con- 
centrate his thoughts which were wan- 
dering in the rooms and corridors of 
Langley, and finally, in despair, he 
pitched Mill and Daudet into a corner, 
and spent his evening at the club. Poker 
as a distraction provea more potent than 
Plato! 


ABOUT this time his attention was 
withdrawn from his own affairs to those 
of -his sister. 

According to Balzac, women are apt to 
see chiefly the defects of a man of talent 
and the merits of a fool, and it may not 
surprise the reader to learn that Helen 
Barrington had married Hector Desmond 
within a few months of her parting with 
Chetwynd. Girlscleverer than she have 
committed the infinite folly of marrying 
with no more urgent motive than mere 
pique and caprice, and the merits of Des- 
mond at this crisis in her fortunes pecu- 
liarly commended themselves to her. She 
craved the luxury of change, and was 
willing to pay any price forit. Desmond 
was one of those lovers who refuse to 
take no for an answer, and the persist- 
ency of his claims, taken in connection 
with a handsome person, prevailed in the 
end. She had laid her soul at Chet- 


wynd’s feet and he had trampled it in 


the mire, and contrasting his outrageous 
indifference with the passionate devotion 
of Desmond, she turned instinctively 
to the latter. She knew that marriage 
was a drastic remedy, and she frankly 
admitted to her suitor that she did not 
love him, but he obstinately pressed his 
point, and finally, half reluctantly, half 
gladly, she consented to an engagement. 
The man was full of wordy protestation, 
but he had the power to wean her from 
painful thoughts, and she listened smil- 
ingly to his ardent vows, pleased to think 
that she could inspire such a tempest of 
passion. Their courtship was unseasoned 
with that sympathetic exchange of ideas 
which constitutes the Attic salt of love- 
making. There were no delightful con- 
fidences on either side, and from Helen 
no awkward questions. 

‘Your sister,’’ said Desmond to Dick, 
**is colder than the Rocky Mountains, 
but she has none of Eve’s damnable 
curiosity.’’ 

‘« She has a lady’s delicacy and tact,’’ 
replied Dick coldly. 

‘She ’ll warm up after marriage 
though. They generaliy do, about the 
time the man begins to cool.’’ 

They were married in June at Grace 
Church, and the wedding feast was cele- 
brated with much pomp and magnificence. 
The father’s presents to the bride were 
the key of a house on Nob Hill, the future 
residence of the young couple, and a 
check for one million dollars, which as he 
observed with a chuckle would serve to 
keep the wolf from the door. At Oak- 
land his own private car, redecorated for 
the occasion, was waiting to convey the 
bride and groom to New York, from 
whence they were to sail for Europe, and 
ultimately the East. Throughout the 
long, tedious breakfast he cracked jokes 
and kept his end of the table in a roar of 
laughter, but at heart the millionaire was 
sore. He was sorry to lose his daughter, 
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and his liking for Hector Desmond had 
contracted. Not that he could make a 
specific charge against him. From Mrs. 
Grundy’s point of view he was an irre- 
proachable son-in-law. Young, hand- 
some, wealthy, and desperately in love ! 
He was also, as Mrs. Barrington pointed 
out, a good churchman, and among other 
gifts had presented his bride with an 
ivory prayer book, with her monogram 
upon the cover in pearls and diamonds, 
and an appropriate text inscribed upon 
the fly leaf. 

‘1 ’m sorry your father is a free- 
thinker,’’ he had said one day to Helen. 

‘*] don’t see that his free-thinking 
affects you.”’ 

‘«|’mall right,’’ replied Desmond com- 
placently, ‘but I’m not so sure about 


you, Helen. A woman ought to have 
religion. The more she has the better 
for her. I shall make a point of going 


regularly to church with you as soon as 
we get back. Of course, at Paris it 
does n’t matter. They run the Grand 
Prix on Sunday, and nobody would miss 
that. But out here it ’s different, and | 
hope you feel as I do. I always havea 
better appetite on Sundays if | ’ve taken 
in church.’”’ 

‘* We shall certainly go in that case,’’ 
said Helen. 

Mrs. Barrington took leave of her 
daughter upstairs in her own room, but 
her father waited for her in the library. 
He was uneasy and fidgety, and Helen 
found him pacing to and fro with his 
hands clasped behind his back and his 
massive head sunk upon his chest. All 
the sparkle and wit was out of him, and 
he looked at least ten years older. On the 
heavy table lay that morning’s Enguirer. 
He had glanced at it and thrown it down 
again while waiting for the bride, but the 
headlines of a leading article had caught 
his eye. 

‘*The whirligig of time brings about 


queer changes,”’ he said to his daughter, 
as they stood together in the oriel win- 
dow looking out across the smiling ex- 
panse of foam-flecked water. The trade 
wind was blowing freshly, but the Bay, 
beneath a cloudless sky, was deeply, 
translucently blue. Presently the fog 
would roll up from the ocean in huge 
billowy masses and blot out the glitter- 
ing landscape. How often, from this 
very window, had Helen marked its 
approach, and with it the shades of even- 
ing. Asa child her father had held her 
in his arms and pointed out Tamalpais 
with his nightcap on; Tamalpais, upon 
whose summit Santa Claus stabled his 
reindeer, and where the fairies danced in 
mystic circles beneath the laughing moon; 
Tamalpais, whose name to her was so 
delightfully interwoven with childish le- 
gends ; dear Tamalpais ! shesaw him now 
through a mist of tears. 

‘* Yes,’’ she murmured, too sadly fora 
bride, ‘‘ tout passe.’’ 

‘1 am thinking of John Chetwynd,’’ 
he said abruptly. ‘‘I see by the papers 
that he left Petersburg yesterday, after 
an interview with the Czar, for Siberia. 
Did you ever know that he loved you?”’ 

The tender light in her eyes suddenly 
faded. 

‘*Loved me!’’ she repeated. 
certainly not.’’ 

‘* Yes, he wished to marry you, but | 
vetoed his addresses. I must say I liked 
the fellow, although there were stories, 
yes, ugly stories; but he behaved honor- 
ably, very honorably indeed.”’ 

‘He spoke to you?”’ 

‘*Yes. He came to me at the bank.”’ 

‘* Are you sure he wanted me, not my 
money ?’’ she asked harshly. 

‘*Don’t say so, Nellie. Chetwynd 
loved you for yourself. There was no 
question of that. A less mercenary man 
never walked the earth. You can trust 
my judgment in such matters. Perhaps 


“cc No, 
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he intentionally misled you as to his mo- 
tives. I’ve a recollection of his promis- 
ing me to—er, to—let me see, — yes, 
to dethrone the idol. Those were his 
words. He had an idea that you had set 
him on a pedestal. Ha, ha, a capital 
joke on him, poor fellow; he actually 
thought you cared for him; and all the 
time you had set your heart on Hector.”’ 

‘Why did you interfere ?’’ asked 
Helen in a whisper. She had sat down 
and was gripping the arms of the chair 
with her slender hands. - By a violent 
effort she retained her composure, but 
her face had paled. 

‘‘For many reasons, my dear. He 
was too old for you, and he had treateda 
woman in India very badly. In fact his 
past was shady.”’ 

‘*Have you inquired into Hector’s 
past?’’ 

‘*Hector’s past! My child, what do 
you mean ?”’ 

‘« | suppose he has a past,’’ she replied 
witha strainedlaugh. ‘‘1’mnota baby, 
papa; | know, for instance, that a certain 
latitude in morals is given to men, and 
that most of them take advantage of it.’’ 

‘* Think kindly of Chetwynd at any 
rate,’’ said Rufus Barrington. ‘‘ He paid 
you the greatest compliment that a man 
can pay a woman.”’ 

‘* | appreciate what he has done.’’ 

He bent down to kiss her and saw that 
her eyes were full of tears. 

““You are sorry to leave your old 
home,’’ he said softly. 

‘Ah, yes,’’ she cried passionately. 
‘* Now that it is too late, | am sorry.’’ 

Her vehemence touched and surprised 
him. He had not expected any display 
of feeling, for Helen, of late, had seemed 
to him entirely engrossed in her own 
affairs. Her indifference, indeed, at 
leaving her parents had piqued and an- 
noyed him not a little. 

Suddenly the door opened, and Des- 


mond, very red in the face, stood upon 
the threshold. 

‘| have come,”’ he said gayly, ‘‘ for 
Mrs. Desmond.’’ 


After some fourteen months’ travel 
they returned to San Francisco, and 
settled down in their new house. They 
had purchased abroad pictures, statuary, 
books, and furniture; and Helen took 
much delight in the arrangement and re- 
arrangement of her bibelots. Desmond, 
who was no dilettante, interested himself 
in his cellar and the rites of hospitality. 
He had purchased in London some rare 
Comet wines, and had imported a dozen 
English house-servants and a French 
cook, Monsieur Galantine. But these 
and kindred pleasures, the mere fringes of 
real enjoyment, soon palled upon Helen. 
Her nature was tuned to finer issues 
than the parade of Palissy ware and 
Queen Anne silver. She was ex- 
pecting to become a mother, and as the 
critical time approached fell a prey to in- 
tense nervousness and depression. Des- 
mond (who in his way still counted his 
wife a valuable possession) was dismayed 
at her humors, and complained bitterly 
to Henry Barrington. 

‘* She ’s most trying,’’ he said, ‘‘ and 
shows no consideration for me at all. 
It’s rough on a fellow, you know, after 
transacting a lot of beastly business (he 
had acquired some English slang, and 
corrected a few provincialisms) all day to 
go home at night and find a peevish wife.’’ 

Consulting his own feelings, he spent 
most of his evenings at the club, and at 
the time a woman most needs her hus- 
band left her entirely alone. Helen sent 
for Mrs. Barrington, who cheerfully 
obeyed the summons, but a mother’s 
love is not all sufficing, and the nervous- 
ness and hypochondria became daily 
more marked. 

Desmond, however, had his own con- 
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ception of what the duty of a prospective 
father demanded. He sent to Palestine 
for some water from the Jordan! Rumor 
had it that the agent intrusted with this 
delicate commission drew the chrismal 
fluid from the pump in his own back 
yard, but Cassius Quirk , in the columns 
of the Enquirer was the first to circulate 
this story, and it was hotly contradicted 
by the other papers. The child duly 
made his appearance, and was baptized 
by the bishop of the diocese in the pres- 
ence of adistinguished company, and Mon- 
sieur Galantine added fresh luster to his 
now international reputation. But the 
innocent cause of all this absurd fuss 
proved sickly and ailing from the hour of 
birth, and Helen recovered neither her 
health nor her spirits. 


‘‘What’s the matter with Helen ?’”’ 
Barrington and Dick were lunching at 
the Pacific-Union Club, according to 
their daily custom. 

‘*Neurosis,’’ replied the young man 


curtly. 
‘* She is losing her looks.’’ 
Dick sighed. 


‘Can ’t you do something, Dick, 
Helen needs rousing. You might walk 
with her, read with her, talk with her. 
Do anything in short to cheer her up. 
You were always the best of friends, and 
now you hardly darken her doors, Yes, 
yes; | know what you are going to say. 
You don’t like Hector. Nor do I, but he 
is her husband.”’ 

‘* He is nothing of the kind,’”’ said his 
son fiercely. ‘‘She bears his name, 
damn him, that’s all.’’ 

** Don’t hostilize him, my boy. And, 
Dick, you’re looking a little peaky your- 
self.’’ 

‘*1’m perfectly well.” 

‘* No; you ’re not well. Perhaps I’ve 
been a severe taskmaster. You ’ve stuck 
to your desk like a man, but I don’t want 


to overdrive a willing horse. See here;. 
I’ve a proposition to make. Drop the 
office for a while and give your after- 
noons to your sister.’’ 

‘*] wish she would consult my friend 
Fortescue. He has made a specialty of 
nervous diseases and that doddering old 
idiot whom Hector called in is only an 
accoucheur. He is a century behind his 
profession.”’ 

Rufus Barrington poured himself out 
a glass of sherry. 

“Your friend Fortescue is rather a 
young man,”’ he said doubtfully, sipping 
his wine and pursing up his lips, ‘‘ but I 
hear he is clever. His fad is the rest 
cure, is n’t it?’’ 

‘*He has made some amazing cures.’” 

‘* Well, well; persuade your sister to 
call him in. And oblige me by seeing 
her this very afternoon. Desmond will 
be down town. You will certainly find 
her alone. Go at once, my dear lad, go 
at once.”’ 

His eagerness amused his son. 

‘*May I finish my luncheon?’’ he 
asked. 

‘*Of course; but |’m worried about 
Helen. Your mother tells me that she is. 
losing instead of gaining strength. Little 
Hector is nearly five months old now and 
sheeought to be as strong as ever. She 
needs some stimulus.”’ 

‘*Only the stimulus of love and sym- 
pathy. What on earth made her marry 
Desmond?”’ 

‘*] don’t know,’’ replied his father 
gloomily. ‘‘ There ’s no accounting for 
women’s tastes. She has made a mis- 
take, but it does n’t help matters to say 
so. Helen, you say, needs sympathy; 
give her yours. Put your heart into it, 
and your head, and | Il back the com- 
bination.’’ 

‘*] ll do my very best,’’ said Dick 
gravely. His conscience was pricking 
him already. He might have lightened 
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some of Helen’s burdens with a few 
cheery words, but to do him justice, the 
idea of any systematized effort had not 
occurred to him until now. 

He found her, half an hour later, in 
the nursery, lying upon a sofa. The 
child was fretfully wailing, and the atmos- 
phere of the room intolerably stuffy. 

‘*What has happened ?’’ she cried 
nervously, staggering to her feet. 

‘* Nothing,’’ he replied hastily. ‘‘I’ve 
come up to have a nice little family time 
with you. How is the Trojan hero to- 
day?’’ Hekissed his sister, and crossing 
the room, bent down, and tickled the 
baby under his chin. He stopped squall- 
ing, to the nurse’s delight, and crowed 
pleasantly. 

‘«You startled me,’’ said Helen. ‘1 
thought something dreadful must have 
happened. My nerves are out of gear. 
The baby, poor little mite, is better. 
He ’s getting fat,—see !’’ 

She uncovered a puny leg which the 
uncle discreetly admired. 

‘* And you, Nellie,’’ he queried, scru- 
tinizing her closely and noting with dis- 
may the ravages of anaemia. ‘‘| trust 
you are gaining strength too.” 

‘*Come to my room,’’ she answered 
abruptly. ‘‘ It will seem like old times. 
1’ve all my books there, and the same 
furniture.’’ 

‘*It seems to me, Queenie, that this 
nursery wants airing. Why do you 
keep the windows shut? It’s quite 
balmy outside.”’ 

‘* The doctor’s orders. The baby is 
so susceptible to cold.’’ 

‘* The old fool! the child is starving 
for oxygen.”’ 

He saw how languidly Helen moved, 
dragging one foot after another, and when 
she sat down he arranged her pillows 
tenderly and patted her hand. She 
smiled faintly, but said nothing. 

‘*Your doctor, Queenie, is an old 


woman. He is killing you and my pre- 
cious nephew. Call in Fortescue.’’ 

‘*1’m quite satisfied with my own 
physician.”’ 

‘*Sol presume. But 1 ’m not going to 
be an accessory before the fact to a mur- 
der in the first degree. If you don’t call 
in a live man your turn will come soon.’’ 

‘*The sooner the better,’’ she re- 
torted.”’ 

‘* Now you don’t mean that,’’ he said 
lightly. 

‘* In all seriousness | do mean it. I’m 
glad you came today, Dick. Before 
poor mamma I have to choke down my 
words. I always brought you my broken 
toys to mend, but you cannot mend 
hearts, old fellow, at least mine is past 
mending.”’ 

She spoke calmly and he thought it 
wise to let her have her say out. 

‘* My marriage,’’ she continued slowly, 
‘«has been an awful blunder. I’m tied 
for life to a man who cares nothing for 
me, and for whom I never cared, and the 
wretched link between us is asick baby. 
There it’s out at last. Heaven! the 
relief of speech.”’ 

‘*If you never cared for him why did 
you marry the man?’”’ 

She shrugged her shoulders. ‘‘ There 
is a difference, Dick, between a man and 
a woman. A man ambles to his con- 
clusions, but we woman ride full gallop 
and take our fences, as an Englishman 
would say, blindly. A man knows, for 
instance, what lies behind the hedge of 
matrimony, and a girl does n’t. But she 
soon finds out. You must admit we are 
handicapped. But although I am a 
woman,’’ she added, unconsciously quot- 
ing Aristophanes, ‘‘1 have listened to the 
voice of superior man, and have gained 
sense thereby. This sense tells me that 
life without health and without love is 
valueless. The sooner I leave it the 
better.’’ 
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There was an insidious sophistry be- 
hind this ebullition of feeling, and Dick, 
glancing at her bookshelves, betrayed his 
thoughts. 

‘* Yes,’’ she said defiantly, ’’ | get my 
opinions there.”’ 

He rose trom his chair, and crossed the 
room. Certain books immediately at- 
tracted his notice, Greg, Renan, Matthew 
Arnold, Colonel Blatant, Flaubert, Tols- 
toi, de Goncourts, Paul Bourget, and 
Daudet. 

‘©You ’ve been soaking yourself in 
realism,’’ he said sadly. ‘*‘ How do you 
like it ?”’ 

‘* Not at all,’’ she cried passionately. 
‘* Every book I read makes the world a 
more hateful place to live in.”’ 

‘*1 ’m not going to preach, Nell. Ser- 
mons are not in my line, but I believe 
firmly that 

This world ’s no blot for us; 
Nor blank; it means intensely and means good. 
Leave these books alone ; at any rate for 
the present. I’m awfully sorry for you, 
Queenie, but you have not survived 
your usefulness yet. For little Hector’s 
sake you must get well; let me beg you 
to see my friend Fortescue. He can 
make a sound woman of you in six weeks. 
I have been selfish, horribly selfish in 
keeping away from here, but | am going 
to be a model brother for the future.”’ 

Her face brightened. His earnestness 
impressed her. A sudden impulse moved 
him. 

‘*] ’ve not been fortunate in my own 
love affairs,’?’ he added. Then he told 
his simple story. Helen listened to the 
recital with intense interest. He could 
not have selected a better theme. Her 
ready sympathy charmed him and linked 
them closely together. When he rose to 
go there was a faint color in her cheeks, 
and he led her to the mirror and rallied 
her upon the change. 

‘« You will see Fortescue tomorrow ?”’ 


‘* | will see him,”’ she replied promptly, 
‘¢and obey him.”’ 


Ill. 


‘* MY SISTER wishes to consult you pro- 
fessionally,’’ said Dick to Cyrus Fortes- 
cue, a few hours later. 

They were sitting in the latter’s library. 
A massive clock —the gift of a grateful 
patient — had proclaimed with silvery 
chimes the hour of ten. Both men were 
lying lazily back in easy leathern chairs. 
Both had dined wisely and well. Both 
were smoking excellent cigars. 

‘¢ Tell me what you can,’’ said Cyrus. 

He spoke quickly with a certain em- 
phasis acquired in his consulting room. 
As a woman’s specialist this slightly 
autocratic accent proved invaluable. It 
clothed him with authority which few 
dared to dispute. His manner with men 
was different. His natural imperiousness 
was less on the surface, and in society 
and the clubs he was cordially liked and 
respected. The man was thorough, and 
his rather plain features were irradiated 
with energy and vitality. 

‘* Her story is soon told, old man. She 
married Desmond. You know Desmond?”’ 

“he” 

‘© An animal,—and she a bundle of 
nerves. As long as her health lasted all 
went well, but her confinement broke 
her down. Desmond neglects her. He 
drinks heavily, and comes home all hours 
of the night. Why the devil she married 
the fellow I cannot comprehend !’’ 

‘** He is remarkably handsome and sings 
delightfully.”’ 

“He is a cad,’’ said Dick incisively, 
‘* but he can sing, and Helen is mad about 
music. Asa girl she always had her own 
way, and when she chose Desmond for a 
husband what could we say? She is 
proud as Lucifer and the last woman in 
the world to wear her heart upon her 
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sleeve, but the hash she has made of her 
marriage is killing her. Desmond’’— 
Dick laughed mirthlessly — ‘‘ thinks him- 
self a very ill-used party. He told some 
of the boys at the club that she was 
driving him to drink. He poses well, | 
must say, and half a dozen women are 
making a fuss over him.’’ 

‘‘Divorces are easily obtained in 
America.”’ 

‘« My sister,’’ replied Dick with a touch 
of dignity, ‘‘ will never drag her troubles 
into court. We all feel strongly upon 
the subject. And besides there is the 
child.’’ 

‘| wish to see her here,— not at her 
own house. Will she make any objec- 
tions ?”’ 

‘* Certainly not, but why here ?”’ 

‘*] can diagnose her case better. 
Women, even the best of them, are ac- 
tresses, and fully alive to a good stage 
setting. When I call at a lady’s house 
by appointment, | know that everything 
is carefully prepared beforehand. Her 
pose on the sofa, her little speeches, her 
pretty wrapper, her chastened smile. 
These things are rehearsed and as often 
as not the doctor is fooled. He tries to 
get at the real woman and is baffled. 
Obviously, she has him at a disadvan- 
tage. Look at this room now.”’ 

The room was spacious and well pro- 
portioned. Dwarf bookcases lined three 
sides of it and the fourth was devoted to 
a huge oriel window. Above the book- 
cases hung some valuable engravings 
and etchings in plain frames of ivory 
enamel. All the wood work was finished 
alike in white enamel. The paper was 
engrain, terra-cotta in color, and the dado 
was heavily gilded. The tiles of the 
brick fireplace were white also, and the 
andirons brass. All the chairs were lux- 
uriously padded with dark Venetian red 
leather. Between the engravings were 
some perfect copies of Tanagra statu- 


ettes, standing upon brackets, and above 
the mantel was a collection of daggers, 
chiefly Indian, and some scimitars. The 
general expression was pleasing. At the 
first glance a stranger would say that the 
owner must be a man of taste, and a 
gentleman, and a cursory examination of 
the bookcases would have convinced him 
that this steady-eyed doctor was alsoa 
scholar and a scientist. In nothing, save 
the title of some of the books, did the 
room betray the profession of the sur- 
geon. The surgery with all its dismal 
appliances was hidden by a heavy por- 
tiére ; here there was nothing to alarm, 
nothing to excite the apprehensions of 
the most nervous girl. On the other 
hand there was much to interest and 
amuse. A woman could hardly pass the 
threshold without forgetting, for the mo- 
ment, her sad errand. Curiosity over- 
powered even pain and banished hysteria 
in the presence of this artistic environ- 
ment. 

‘* You ’re a luxurious dog,’’ said Dick 
lightly. 

‘*Luxurious ? 1? Do you call my 
bedroom luxurious ?’’ 

‘* Your bedroom, old man, might chal- 
lenge the criticism of an eremite. You 
believe in contrast evidently.’’ 

‘*1 hate frills and admire simplicity. 
All this,’’— he waved a lean, capable 
hand,— ‘‘ is as much my stock in trade 
as my bistouries. Some of my profes- 
sional brethren sneer at my consulting 
room, but I can afford to laugh in return. 
My dado, my flowers, and my curios, 
have done me loyal service. A man is 
an ass to despise accessories. Perhaps 
you begin to understand why | wish to 
see your sister here. Most women look 
at their physicians from a morbid point 
of view. Sunshine, fresh flowers, and a 
comfortable chair, inspire healthy senti- 
ments. Your Roman Catholic priest 
knows the value of inanimate things. 
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This is my confessional; and before | 
can hope to relieve my penitents | must 
interest them.”’ 

The next day at three he was shaking 
hands with Helen Desmond. They had 
met before in society. 

‘*You know my errand,’’ she said 
languidly. 

He saw that in spite of her languor, 
she was intensely nervous. Accordingly 
he gave her a few minutes to compose 
herself, talking easily upon indifferent 
topics. She readily responded and 
showed some animation in her replies. 
Then he asked his professional ques- 
tions. , 

‘*] can cure you,’’ he said quietly, 
‘¢ of this pestilent anaemia which is wear- 
ing you out, if,’-—he paused and 
smiled,— ‘‘ you will obey me implicitly.”’ 

His confident tone aroused her interest. 

‘*] am prepared to obey you, Doctor.’’ 

‘“ No time is to be lost,’’ said Fortescue. 
‘‘ls your carriage outside? Yes. Will 
you drive with me as far as the Golden 
Gate Hospital ?”’ ' 

‘You won’t send me to the hospita1!’’ 
she cried in some dismay. ‘‘| hate the 
smell of antiseptics.’’ 

‘*My hospital does n’t smell,’’ he re- 
torted. ‘I cannot treat you successfully 
at your own house, Mrs. Desmond. | 
prescribe for you perfect rest and se- 
clusion, supplemented by plenty of milk 
and massage. We have our own dairy 
of Jersey cows, our own trained nurses,”’ 

‘| hate milk,’’ she interrupted. 


‘You must learn to like it. 1 ’m an 
autocrat, you know.”’ 

His smile was very reassuring. 

‘“The matron,’’ he added, ‘‘is a 


charming woman, a lady in every sense 
of the word. | should like you to see her 
at once and talk with her.”’ 
‘*] cannot leave my comfortable 
house,’’ said Helen impatiently. 
Fortescue frowned. 


‘« My dear madam,”’ he said, changing 
perceptibly his pleasanttone. ‘‘ Do you 
realize how very serious your condition 
is ?”’ 

‘*Can you make me a really well 


woman?’’ she asked doubtfully. 1 am 
a miserable object at present. Thin and 
haggard. A regular wreck! Yes. | 


’m fully alive, although three quarters 
dead, to my very serious condition as 
you put it. It really seems inconceiv- 
ably stupid to be alive at all. My hus- 
band told me only this morning that the 
sight of my wretched face took away his 
appetite for breakfast. His appetite, 
Doctor, is his forte. Another inducement, 
you see, to become well.’’ 

‘** Your husband likes to have his little 
joke.”’ 

‘* His jokes are certainly little. 
you know him.’’ 

‘*It would be folly to pretend to mis- 
understand you. The relations between 


I see 


you and Mr. Desmond are — er — 
Strained.”’ 

Her lips quivered as she bowed in ac- 
quiescence. 


‘« That is the reason that | insist upon 
your leaving home. | shall forbid your 
husband the hospital.’’ 

‘* And my baby?” 

** Yes. The baby will be excellently 
cared for in your absence. | shall take 
him in hand at once. When you leave 
the hospital you won’t recognize either 
him or yourself.’’ 

‘*You have convinced me, Doctor. 
When | was strong I used to pride myself 
upon doing things thoroughly.’’ 

‘* That is right. You take care of the 
spirit and | ’ll look after the flesh. 1 can 
guarantee an increase of at least twenty 
pounds. What do you weigh?”’ 

‘* Ninety-six pounds.”’ 

‘You should scale at least one hundred 
and thirty. Shall we go and see the 
matron?’” 
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During the drive he described his 
system, and talked modestly of his suc- 
cess. His incisive sentences stirred in 
Helen certain memories. 

‘*You remind me of Chetwynd, the 
explorer,’’ she said presently, ‘‘ Not in 
face, but in manner. Did you meet him 
when he was here?’’ 

‘** More than once.”’ 

‘What was your impression of him?’’ 
she asked curiously. 

‘| disliked him at first, Mrs. Desmond. 
He appeared at his worst in society. Be- 
fore he left | had reason to change my 
mind. He consulted me professionally, 
and since then we ’ve had some corres- 
pondence.”’ 

‘*He consulted you?’’ echoed Helen. 
‘‘Why, the man _ was aggressively 
healthy.’’ 

‘*A magnificent physique. But he had 
contracted malaria in Burmah. It was 
partly by my advice that he undertook 
the Siberian mission. He told me that 
the cold air of the steppes had exorcised 
the marsh demon. 

‘« Have you heard from him lately?’’ 

“Yes. Heis in Japan. I expect to 
see him in San Francisco before many 
weeks are out. Mrs. Desmond, pardon 
me, you are fearfully pale. Do you 
feel faint?’’ 

‘* It is nothing,’’ she murmured. ‘It 
will pass.”’ 

‘* She is weaker,’’ he thought, ‘‘ than 
| had supposed.’’ 

‘*We were talking,’’ she continued 
languidly, ‘‘of Mr. Chetwynd. So you 
learned to like him?”’ 

**1 conceived the warmest admiration 
for him. He is one man in ten thousand. 


I ’m proud to call myself his friend.’’ 

** You count my brother Dick a friend 
of yours ?”’ 

“a.” 

‘* You will allow him to come and see 
me?’’ 

‘** As often as you please. Your brother 
is a healthy-minded young man. He 
looks life squarely in the face, and finds 
that the good outweighs the evil.’’ 

Helen was silent. She had seen very 
little of Cyrus Fortescue. He was not 
often found in drawing-rooms, but the 
world, her world, spoke highly of him. 
Helen, however, was nv slave to the 
opinions of others, and the standard she 
demanded from men was a lofty one, the 
seal of Mrs. Grundy’s approval had no 
value in her eyes. According to that 
lady, Hector Desmond had been rated a 
pearl of price! Fortescue’s warm praise 
of Chetwynd had fallen gratefully upon 
her ears. In her present enfeebled con- 
dition any analysis of her feelings for the 
great explorer was out of the question. 
The thought of seeing him again in the near 
future recalled poignantly their parting 
at the foot of her father’s staircase. But 
she instinctively banished his image and 
turned the conversation. None the less 
the information she had received colored 
pleasantly the remainder of the drive, 
and there was a flush upon her hollow 
cheeks as she stepped from the victoria 
and accepted the doctor’s proffered arm. 

‘* Your drive has done you good,’’ he 
remarked, scanning critically her fea- 
tures. 

‘*] drive every day,’’ she replied. 
‘*You have done me good, Doctor. To 
you be the credit.”’ 

Horace Annesley Vachell. 
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HARD TIMES. 


CAUSES AND REMEDIES.—I. 


FREE TRADE AND PROTECTION. 


Facilis decensus Averni, 

Noctes atqui dies patet atri janua Ditis ; 

Sed revocare gradum, superasque evadere ad auras, 
Hoc opus, hic labor est.—Vergil. 


TRANSLATION BY RANDALL. 


The descent to the shades of Avernus is easy and the door of the god of black day stands open; 
but to take back the step and to ascend to the air above, that is a work, a labor. 


FREE TRANSLATION BY ANDREW TOOKE, AUTHOR OF TOOKE’S PANTHEON. 


To the shades you go a downhill, easy way; 
But to return and rejoin the day, 
That is a work, a labor. 


[)!STRESS is universal. All classes 

are inquiring: What are the causes 
and what shall be the remedies? From 
our standpoint the causes are non- 
protection of home industries and scarcity 
of money. 

Since the landing of the Pilgrims, the 
country has experienced alternate periods 
of adversity and prosperity, whose 
causes are plainly set forth in history, 


—so plainly, that ‘‘the wayfaring 
man though a fool may read and 
understand them as he runs.’’ From 


1620, for one hundred and fifty-six 
years, so harsh, tyrannical, and insuffer- 
able, had been the policy of Great 


Britain in the American Colonies, that 
they were compelled, in preservation of 
‘* life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness,’’ to establish a government of 
their own. In their Declaration of In- 
dependence, they accuse Great Britain 
of crimes abhorrent to civilization :— 
Thus, the colonists were forbidden to 
manufacture anything 
even ‘fa hob-nail, or a horse-shoe,’’— 


themselves,— 


and ‘‘ were never able to raise an agri- 
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cultural surplus, sufficient under these 
conditions, to pay for what they had to 
import from the mother country.’’ 

The object of England was to make 
the colonists producers of raw material, 
and to exchange it for her finished pro- 
ducts on her own terms. That object 
was boldly avowed in the British Parlia- 
ment, and was wickedly practised by 
British agents. Thus, for a century and 
a half, did the colonists writhe in the 
python coils of British policy. 

The Revolutionary War founded a 
nation of independent States. But from 
a commercial aspect, they still continued 
to wear the British yoke. 


The Confederate States, though a unit 
in wrenching victory from the British, 
were with respect to political economy 
held together by a rope of sand. ‘‘ Jeal- 
ousy of each other seems to have been 
the underlying motive of their unfortunate 
actions.”’ From 1783 to 1790 a policy 
of free trade prevailed,— ‘‘ as Congress 
had no authority to enact a general 
tariff on imports without the consent of 
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the thirteen States and such consent 
was never given.’’ This period proved 
most ruinous to all classes. The country 
was flooded with foreign goods, at prices 
precluding competition. 

‘“‘From the close of the war of the 
Revolution,’’ says Daniel Webster, 
‘‘there came a period of depression and 
distress on the Atlantic Coast such as 
the people had hardly felt during the 
sharpest crisis of the war itself.’’ 

A writer of that period says: ‘‘We 
are poor, with a profusion of natural 
wealth in our possession. That we are 
poor, needs no other proof than our 
prisons, bankruptcies, judgments, execu- 
tions, auctions, mortgages, etc., and the 
shameless quantity of business in our 
courts of law.’’ 

Every authority of note pronounces 
the operations of free trade to have been 
the chief cause of the overwhelming 
distress of that period. 


Convinced of the inefficiency of the 
Articles of Confederacy of the States, 
and by bitter experience of the baneful 
effects of free trade, the people resolved 
to rid themselves of these incubuses, 
and lay the foundations of a nation, 
possessed of the inherent powers of self- 
preservation and advancement. With 
that end in view, they ordained and 
established the Constitution of the United 
States, conferring therein upon Congress, 
among other things, ample power, ‘‘ To 
lay and collect taxes, duties, imports, 
and excises; to regulate commerce with 
foreign nations, and among the several 
States, and with the Indian tribes.’’ 

Omitting the Act with respect to the 
formal oath to be taken by government 
officials, it is worthy of note, that the 
first Act of Congress, legislating under 
the Constitution, was tne Act establish- 
ing a protective tariff — signed by George 
Washington, July 4, 1789. 


Scarcely was the recording ink dry 
before agriculture extended its acreage; 
commerce increased with wonderful 
rapidity; old industries were warmed 
into life, and new industries sprang into 
being. The national revenues were not 
only ample, but afforded relief to its old 
creditors; employment sought labor, 
and the people who had been on the 
verge of civil war, under the régime of 
free trade, became contented and happy. 
The whole country ‘‘seemed to be and 
was on the high road to great national 
wealth and prosperity.’’ The preceding 
statements are fully confirmed by the 
evidence given by Washington, Adams, 
Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe, in their 
respective messages to Congress. 


Congress, seemingly forgetful of past 
experience, or laboring under some in- 
explicable hallucination, passed in 1816, 
an Act lowering the duties on imports,— 
essentially a free trade Act. No sooner 
done, than foreign importations poured 
into the country. Bankruptcy soon be- 
came general; financial ruin was every- 
where present. With respect to this 
period of hard times Thomas Benton 
says :— 

No price for property; no sales except those of 
the sheriff and the marshal; no purchasers at 
execution sales except the creditor or some 
hoarder of money; no employment for industry ; 
no demand for labor; no sale for the products of 
the farm ; no sound of the hammer, except that 
knocking down the property. Distress was the 
universal cry of the people; relief, the universal 
demand, was thundered at the doors of all 


“legislatures, State and Federal.’’ 


It is estimated that ‘‘the average de- 
pression in the value of property under 
that state of things was not less than 
fifty per cent.’’ 


In 1824, Congress in response to the 
demands of the people for relief passed a 
high tariff Act. Almost immediately 
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on the passage, prosperity supplanted 
adversity, furnaces and factories long 
idle were put in operation, and agricul- 
ture revived. ‘‘So marked and health- 
ful was the improvement, that in 1828, 
the duties were raised still higher ; and 
yet business improved; new industries 
were started and prosperity gladdened 
the people.’’ The records of this period 
constitute one of the brightest chapters 
in the history of the country. Of the 
numerous authorities confirming the 
truth of the statement, let the following 
citations suffice. President Jackson said 
in his message to Congress, December, 
1832 :— 

Our country presents on every side marks of 
prosperity and happiness unequaled perhaps in 
any other portion of the world. 


Webster said :— 


The relief to the country attained through these 
tariffs of 1824 and 1828 was profound and gen- 
eral, reaching all classes,;—the farmer and the 
manufacturer, the ship-owner, the mechanic, and 
the day laborer. The change was as great as 
was wrought when Hamilton smote the rock of 
public credit and abundant streams of revenue 
gushed forth. 


Clay, speaking of that protection 
period, said in the United States Senate 
in 1832:— 


On a general survey, we behold cultivation 
extended; the arts flourishing; the face of the 
country improved; our people fully and profit- 
ablv employed; the public countenance exhibit- 
ing tranquillity, contentment, and happiness ; its 
public debt of two wars nearly redeemed ; and to 
crown all, the public treasury overflowing. If 


the term of seven years were to be selected of _ 


the greatest prosperity, which this people has 
enjoyed since the establishment of their present 
Constitution, it would be exactly that period of 
seven years which immediately followed the 
passage of the Tariff of 1824. 


In 1832, there occurred a deplorable 
change. The enemies of protection had 
marshaled their forces, consisting of 
nullifiers, secessionists, proslaveryists, 


British emissaries, and Northern ‘‘dough- 
faces,’’-—had fought and won the ma- 
jority of Congress, body and soul. 

Congress on meeting in 1833 was not 
slow in executing its prescribed task of 
repealing the protective acts of 1824 and 
1828 and of passing a free trade Act. 

Succeeding the passage of this Act, 
soon came financial depression again. 
The financial crash occurring in 1837, 
was probably one of the most disastrous 
that was ever witnessed; thenceforth to 
the close of this so-called compromise, 
but in fact free trade, period, its career 
was marked with ruin of American in- 
dustries and with great distress of the 
people. The country was so drained of 
its money that the national treasury was 
bankrupt, in common with the people, 
and the credit of the nation very low; 
the government was obliged to borrow 
money at high rates of interest to pay 
current expenses. 

‘‘The money loss to the country was 
not less than $1,000,000,000.’’ 


In the presidential election of 1840, the 
people, goaded by necessity, won a de- 
cisive victory in favor of protection. In 
1841 both the President and a large ma- 
jority of Congress in both houses were 
strong protectionists. Unfortunately the 
President, a month after his inauguration, 
died, and the Vice-President became the 
executive. In 1842, Congress passed a 
high tariff Act, over the veto of this 
accidental and recreant executive. The 
beneficial effects of this Act were soon 
felt. The sun of prosperity rose and 
dissipated the gloom of discontent and 
enforced sloth that had enveloped the 
country since 1833. 

‘‘Confidence was restored ; the customs 
receipts of 1843 exceeded those of 1842, 
seventy-five per cent; the credit of the 
Union was so high that the persons who 
had vilified the people and the govern- 
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ment of the Union —under the compro- 
mise tariff of 1833 — were now anxious 
to secure their custom on almost any 
terms.”’ 

After four years operation of the Act 
of 1842, President Polk, notwithstanding 
his free trade proclivities, was constrained 
to say in his message to Congress, De- 
cember, 1846 :— 


Labor in all its branches is receiving an ample 
reward; while education, science, and the arts, are 
rapidly enlarging the means of social happiness. 
The progress of our country in her career of 
greatness, not only in the vast extension of her 
territorial limits, and in the increase of our popu- 
lation, but in resources and wealth, and in the 
happy conditition of our people is without an 
example in the history of nations. 


In 1844, free trade triumphed in the 
Presidential election. Whether, as 
charged by protectionists, it achieved 
this victory by duplicity,— by shouting 
lustily for the high protective ‘‘Tariff of 
1842’’ in the manufacturing States, and 
by shouting as lustily for its repeal in 
the slave States, we forbear to discuss. 
Be that as it may, Congress in 1846 re- 
pealed the Act of 1842 and passed a free 
trade Act. This attainment would have 
been impossible had certain members of 
Congress not proved recreant to those 
who placed them there,— had they voted 
as they shouted in 1844: viz.— to main- 
tain the Tariff of 1842. 

The free trade Act passed, foreign 
importations soon deluged our markets. 
But owing to a series of adventitious cir- 
cumstances most fortunate to the coun- 
try, its seeming prosperity for a while 
was not thereby wholly destroyed. 

Thus: The Mexican War, requiring 
men, arms, and munitions of war, fur- 
nished employment for the people, to the 
value of not less than $1,000,000. The 
famine in Ireland brought us large sums 
of money for our surplus agricultural and 
other products. The Californian gold 
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mines, averaging from 1848, for ten 
years, an annual yield of $50,000,000 
and upward, gave employment to ship- 
ping, agriculture, manufacturing, great 
numbers of gold hunters, and other men 
engaged in various pursuits. The Euro- 
pean revolutions of 1848-1857, paralyz- 
ing by their violence the industries of 
the nations engaged in them, caused a 
great demand for our products, especially 
agricultural, at increased prices and 
brought us in payment large sums of 
money. The Crimean War, fierce and 
gigantic in its proportions, immediately 
succeeding these revolutions, and over- 
taxing Europe to meet its requirements, 
also brought us large sums of money for 
our productions. Nowhere in the world’s 
history is recorded a parallel series of 
events so propitious to a nation as was 
this series of events to our country. 

Yet with all these conspiring advan- 
tages, so great was the influx of foreign 
manufactures that the outflow of our gold 
and silver largely exceeded their produc- 
tion and inflow from all sources. 

The New York Tribune, December 
18, 1854, showed that the chief indus- 
tries necessary to the life of the nation 
were partially or wholly collapsed 
through the influence and effects of 
British. free trade doctrines put into 
operation here by the Tariff of 1846. 


Again the New York Tribune, January 
15, 1855, said :— 


The cry of hard times reaches us from every 
part of the country. The making of roads is 
stopped; factories are closed; and houses and 
ships are no longer being built. Factory hands 
and road-makers, carpenters, brick-layers, and 
laborers, are idle, and paralysis is rapidly em- 
bracing every pursuit in the country. The 
cause of all this stoppage of circulation is to be 
found in the steady outflow of gold to pay 
foreign laborers, for the cloth, the shoes, and 
the other things, that could be produced by 
American labor, but which cannot be so produced 
under our present revenue system. 
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‘‘ The condition of the country,’’ says 
an able writer, ‘‘ went from bad to 
worse until the frightful culmination was 
reached in the panic of 1857.’’ Thence- 
forth till 1861, the record of facts show 
that the people were more and more 
impoverished, as also was the national 
treasury ; and that the public debt was 
largely increased. To such extremes 
was the treasury reduced, and so low 
was our national credit and resources, 
that the government in order to pay 
current expenses was forced to make 
loans at exorbitant rates of interest,— 
even twelve per cent per annum. 

President Buchanan in his annual 
message to Congress, December, 1860, 
said :— 

With unsurpassed plenty in all the productions 
and all the elements of natural wealth, our 
manufactures have suspended, our public works 
are retarded; our private enterprises of differ- 
ent kinds are abandoned; and thousands of 
useful laborers are thrown out of employment 
and reduced to want. We have possessed all 
the elements of natural wealth in rich abundance, 
and yet, notwithstanding all these advantages, 
our country in its monetary interests is in a 
deplorable condition. 

Congress, in 1861, in response to the 
demand of the people, repealed all free 
trade Acts, and passed a high tariff 
Act,which was signed forthwith by Presi- 
dent Lincoln. The country in its every 
nerve felt immediately the stimulating 
effects of this Act, notwithstanding the 
presence of Civil War. 

The cost of the Civil War asa national 
debt was nearly $3,000,000,000. By 
estimate, omitting the blighting effects of 
British piracy, the cost was not less than 
$9,000,000,000. During this war of 
four years, the government put into the 
field nearly 3,000,000 men, of whom half 
a million lost their lives,,and a million 
were crippled and maimed for life. But 
still under the operation of the high 
protective tariff the rebellion was crushed, 


and thenceforth the country flourished 
and reaped a golden harvest, as is 
well attested by statistics. Thus, taken 
all in all, from the census of 1860 to that 
of 1890, the country’s increase was 
$44,000,000,000. Nearly one half of the 
national debt was paid off; the yearly 
deposits in the. savings banks — chiefly 
the deposits of laboring classes — rose 
from an insignificant sum to $1,600,000,- 
000. Enterprise throughout the length 
and breadth of the land fully provided 
profitable employment for the masses. 
Plenty of the necessaries, comforts, and 
luxuries, of life for the people was the 
rule. From 1874 to 1891, inclusive, the 
balance of trade in our favor was 
$1,700,000,000; in 1892, the value of 
our exports exceeded the value of our 
imports $200,000,000, and upwards. 

To enumerate a tithe of the magnifi- 
cent results consequent upon the benign 
influences of protection to home indus- 
tries, as clearly shown by the census 
returns of 1890, would far transcend the 
limits of the present discussion. Suffice 
it to say, from the close of the Civil 
War in 1865 to March 4th, 1893, no 
other country under the canopy of 
the heavens was ever blessed with 
prosperity equal to that vouchsafed to 
the United States. Indeed, it exceeded, 
in solid worth, imposing grandeur, and 
wide-spread beneficence, the utmost con- 
ceptions of romance. 


At the presidential election in 1892, 
the people, laboring, as it would seem 
under some magic spell, elected to office 
those known to be inimical to the policy 
of protection. But, it has been said with 
apparent truth, that scarcely had they 
time to return from the polls to their 
homes, before they were disenchanted 
and deplored their absurd act. Confi- 
dence ere long became impaired; enter- 
prise stood with bated breath in bewild- 
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erment; the people were impressed that 
the signs of the times indicated coming 
ills. 

Nor did the course pursued by the ex- 
ecutive and the Congress of 1893 tend 
in the least to remove this impression. 
Not that we join in the cry that the ex- 
ecutive seemed not so much bent upon 
doing well, as upon undoing that which 
which had been well done ; nor that the 
**Cuckoo’’ portion of Congress out-did 
Echo herself. Be that as it may, Con- 
gress repealed the protective tariff acts, 
passed a low tariff, virtually free trade 
Act, February, 1894. Reference to the 
United States statistics and well known 
occurrences shows the ill effects of this 
legislation to the country. Thus from 
1874 to 1893 our exports exceeded our 
imports nearly $2,000,000,000. In 1892 
the balance of trade was $200,000,000 
and upward in our favor. In 1893 the 
balance of trade was against us $18,000,- 
ooo. In 1895, for eight months (to date), 
it is $100,000,000 against us. During 
the last few months, the government, to 
meet its current expenses, has increased 
the national debt $112,000,000, and 
seems likely before the close of the year 
to increase it still further. At this rate 
of depletion the time is not remote when 
the country will not have a dollar of gold 
left. 

Since March 4, 1893, strikes and lock- 
outs have been of frequent occurrence in 
numerous establishments formerly thrifty. 
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The times have given birth to popular 
discontent, which is growing with appall- 
ing rapidity. Armies of men hungry for 
want of employment, leaving their help- 
less families dependent upon charity, 
have been and are tramping through the 
country, even to the seat of government, 
to beg relief. 


Resumé. An inspection of the fore- 
going discussion shows that from 1620 to 
the present time, each and every period 
of non-protection of home industries -— 
free-trade — has been fraught with ad- 
versity to the country. Further: that 
each and every period of protection of 
home industries has been fraught with 
prosperity to the country. 

The period of hard times and the per- 
iods of prosperous times have evidently 
not been accidental, but subject to inex- 
orable law. Nature has been as bounti- 
ful with her favors in non-protective 
periods, as in protective periods. Brain 
and hand have been as ready to execute 
the requirements of enterprise. ‘rhe 
policy pursued has made the times. Such 
being the case, the conclusion is inevi- 
table from the facts adduced, that the 
policy of non-protection —free-trade or 
an approximate thereto—in American 
polity has been subversive of American 
prosperity, and one of the most potent 
causes of each and every period of hard 
times occurring in the country from its 
earliest settlement to the present time. 

Irving M. Scott. 
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THE GHOST BELL. 


VE HAD gathered all that New Year’s Eve, 
Friends and neighbors, kith and kin, 
To watch, as our custom long had been, 
The Old Year out, the New Year in. 


The fire we lighted that New Year’s Eve 
Burned for a space with a cheery glow,— 
Burned for a space, and then burned low, 
Flickered and flared and faded slow. 


The games we played that New Year’s Eve 
Were games of pleasure, of mirth and song ; 
But silence fell as the hours grew long, 


And just as that solemn hour drew near,— 
The last sad hour of the dying year,— 
Out on the night air, sharp and clear, 
Filling our souls with nameless fear, 

Came the mournful well 

Of a tolling bell— 
A deep-toned, weird, unearthly bell. 


‘*Hark!’’ said our host, and his face grew white,— 
‘*Hark! for the ghost bell rings tonight! 


‘*In yonder wood 
A tower once stood — 
A gloomy tower, dark and tall ; 


- And crooning gossips love to tell 


What there, one New Year’s Eve, befell. 


‘*?T was midnight’s hour 
When from that tower, 
Startling the night, a shriek rang out — 
A shriek that made the blood run cold ; 
And then the tower’s bell slowly tolled. 
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‘¢ Ah, well! they went to the tower next day,— 
For none dared to venture in the dark,— 
And swaying there 
In the morning air, 
To the bell-rope tied by her flaxen hair, 
A maiden’s corpse hung, cold and stark. 


‘* Sealed is the history 
Of that night’s mystery ! 


‘‘ The story goes, that at that same hour, 

For many a New Year’s Eve, 
The bell would ring from out that tower,— 
Ring with a wild, unearthly power,— 

Making some home to grieve: 

A ding, a dell, 
And a maiden’s knell,— 
This is what rang that awful bell ! 


‘«lt rang when a maiden’s doom was sealed, 

And a maiden’s death was nigh,— 
It rang with a sorrow long concealed,— 
It rang with an anguish all revealed,— 

It rang with a sobbing sigh: 

A ding, a dell, 
And a maiden’s knell,— 
This is what rang that deadly bell! 


‘« T is the ghost of that bell that is ringing now,— 

The ghost of that terrible bell! 
It comes with a dread, monotonous swell,— 
It comes on the air like a rising knell,— 
It comes on the air like a voice from hell! 

A ding, a dell, 
And a murderer’s knell ! — 
My God! ’t is for me that she rings the bell! ’’ 


Sealed is the mystery 
Of his life’s history! 


William H, Anderson. 





















EAR Rattlesnake 
Creek, on the 
side of a little 
draw stood Ca- 
nute’s shanty. 
North, east, 
south, stretched 
the level Ne- 
braska plain of 
long rust-red grass that undulated con- 
stantly in the wind. To the west the 
ground was broken and rough, and a 
narrow strip of timber wound along the 
turbid, muddy little stream that had 
scarcely ambition enough to crawl over 
its black bottom. If it had not been for 
the few stunted cottonwoods and elms 
that grew along its banks, Canute would 
have shot himself years ago. The Nor- 
wegians are a timber-loving people, and 
if there is even a turtle pond with a few 
plum bushes around it they seem irresis- 
tibly drawn toward it. 

As to the shanty itself, Canute had 
built it without aid of any kind, for when 
he first squatted along the banks of 
Rattlesnake Creek there was not a hu- 
man being within twenty miles. It was 
built of logs split in halves, the chinks 
stopped with mud and plaster. The roof 
was covered with earth and was sup- 
ported by one gigantic beam curved in 
the shape of a round arch. It was almost 
impossible that any tree had ever grown 
in that shape. The Norwegians used to 
say that Canute had taken the log across 
his knee and bent it into the shape he 
wished. There were two rooms, or 
rather there was one room with a parti- 
tion made of ash saplings interwoven 
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and bound together like big straw basket 
work. In one corner there was a cook 
stove, rusted and broken. In the other 
a bed made of unplaned planks and poles. 
It was fully eight feet long, and upon it 
was a heap of dark bed clothing. There 
was a Chair and a bench of colossal pro- 
portions. There was an ordinary kitchen 
cupboard with a few cracked dirty dishes 
in it, and beside it on a tall box a tin 
wash-basin. Under the bed was a pile 
of pint flasks, some broken, some whole, 
all empty. On the wood box lay a pair 
of shoes of almost incredible dimensions. 
On the wall hung a saddle, a gun, and 
some ragged clothing, conspicuous among 
which was a suit of dark cloth, appar- 
ently new, with a paper collar carefully 
wrapped in a red silk handkerchief and 
pinned to the sleeve. Over the door 
hung a wolf and a badger skin, and on the 
door itself a brace of thirty or forty snake 
skins whose noisy tails rattled ominously 
every time it opened. The strangest 
things in the shanty were the wide win- 
dow-ssills. At first glance they looked as 
though they had been ruthlessly hacked 
and mutilated with a hatchet, but on 
closer inspection all the notches and holes 
in the wood took form and shape. There 
seemed to be a series of pictures. They 
were, in a rough way, artistic, but the 
figures were heavy and labored, as though 
they had been cut very slowly and with 
very awkward instruments. There were 
men plowing with little horned imps sit- 
ting on their shoulders and on their 
horses’ heads. There were men praying 
with a skull hanging over their heads 
and little demons behind them mocking 
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their attitudes. There were men fight- 
ing with big serpents, and _ skeletons 
dancing together. All about these pic- 
tures were blooming vines and foliage 
such as never grew in this world, and 
coiled among the branches of the vines 
there was always the scaly body of a 
serpent, and behind every flower there 
was a serpent’s head. It was a veritable 
Dance of Death by one who had felt its 
sting. In the wood box lay some boards, 
and every inch of them was cut up in 
the same manner. Sometimes the work 
was very rude and careless, and looked 
as though the hand of the workman had 
trembled. It would sometimes have been 
hard to distinguish the men from their 
evil geniuses but for one fact, the men 
were always grave and were either toil- 
ing or praying, while the devils were 
always smiling and dancing. Several of 
these boards had been split for kindling 
and it was evident that the artist did not 
value his work highly. 

It was the first day of winter on the 
Divide. Canute stumbled into his shanty 
carrying a basket of cobs, and after fill- 
ing the stove, sat down on a stool and 
crouched his seven foot frame over the 
fire, staring drearily out of the window 
at the wide gray sky. He knew by 
heart every individual clump of bunch 
grass in the miles of red shaggy prairie 
that stretched before hiscabin. He knew 
it in all the deceitful loveliness of its 
early summer, in all the bitter barren- 
ness of its autumn. He had seen it smit- 
ten by all the plagues of Egypt. He had. 
seen it parched by drought, and sogged 
by rain, beaten by hail, and swept by 
fire, and in the grasshopper years he had 
seen it eaten as bare and clean as bones 
that the vultures have left. After the great 
fires he had seen it stretch for miles and 
miles, black and smoking as the floor of 
hell. 


He rose slowly and crossed the room, 
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dragging his big feet heavily as though 
they were burdens to him. He looked 
out of the window into the hog corral and 
saw the pigs burying themselves in the 
straw before the shed. The leaden gray 
clouds were beginning to spill themselves, 
and the snow-flakes were settling down 
over the white leprous patches of frozen 
earth where the hogs had gnawed even 
the sod away. He shuddered and began 
to walk, tramping heavily with his un- 
gainly feet. He was the wreck of ten 
winters on the Divide and he knew what 
they meant. Men fear the winters of 
the Divide as a child fears night or as 
men in the North Seas fear the still dark 
cold of the polar twilight. 

His eyes fell upon his gun, and he took 
it down from the wall and looked it over. 
He sat down on the edge of his bed and 
held the barrel towards his face, letting 
his forehead rest upon it, and laid his 
finger on the trigger. He was perfectly 
calm, there was neither passion nor des- 
pair in his face, but the thoughtful look 
of a man who is considering. Presently 
he laid down the gun, and reaching into 
the cupboard, drew out a pint bottle of 
raw white alcohol. Lifting it to his lips, 
he drank greedily. He washed his face 
in the tin basin and combed his rough 
hair and shaggy blond beard. Then he 
stood in uncertainty before the suit of 
dark clothes that hung on the wall. 
For the fiftieth time he took them in his 
hands and tried to summon courage to 
put them on. He took the paper collar 
that was pinned to the sleeve of the coat 
and cautiously slipped it under his rough 
beard, looking with timid expectancy 
into the cracked, splashed glass that hung 
over the bench. With a short laugh he 
threw it down on the bed, and pulling on 
his old black hat, he went out, striking 
off across the level. 

It was a physical necessity for him to 
get away from his cabin once in a while. 
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He had been there for ten years, digging 
and plowing and sowing, and reaping 
what little the hail and the hot winds 
and the frosts left himto reap. Insanity 
and suicide are very common things on 
the Divide. They come on like an 
epidemic in the hot wind season. Those 
scorching dusty winds that blow up over 
the bluffs from Kansas seem to dry up 
the blood in men’s veins as they do the 
sap in the corn leaves. Whenever the 
yellow scorch creeps down over the ten- 
der inside leaves about the ear, then the 
coroners prepare for active duty ; for the 
oil of the country is burned out and it 
does not take long for the flame to eat 
up the wick. It causes no great sensa- 
tion there when a Dane is found swing- 
ing to his own windmill tower, and most 
of the Poles after they have become too 
careless and discouraged to shave them- 
selves keep their razors to cut their 
throats with. 

It may be that the next generation on 
the Divide will be very happy, but the 
present one came too late in life. It is 
useless for men that have cut hemlocks 
among the mountains of Sweden for forty 
years to try to be happy in a country as 
flat and gray and as naked as the sea. 
It is not easy for men that have spent 
their youths fishing in the Northern seas 
to be content with following a plow, and 
men that have served in the Austrian 
army hate hard work and coarse clothing 
and the loneliness of the plains, and long 
for marches and excitement and tavern 
company and pretty barmaids. After a 
man has passed his fortieth birthday it 
is not easy for him to change the habits 
and conditions of his life. Most men 
bring with them to the Divide only the 
dregs of the lives that they have squan- 
dered in other lands and among other 
peoples. 

Canute Canuteson was as mad as any 
of them, but his madness did not take 
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the form of suicide or religion but of 
alcohol. He had always taken liquor 
when he wanted it, as all Norwegians 
do, but after his first year of solitary life 
he settled down to it steadily. He ex- 
hausted whisky after a while, and went 
to alcohol, because its effects were speed- 
ier and surer. He was a big man with 
a terrible amount of resistant force, and 
it took a great deal of alcohol even to 
move him. After nine years of drinking, 
the quantities he could take would seem 
fabulous to an ordinary drinking man. 
He never let it interfere with his work, 
he generally drank at night and on Sun- 
days. Every night, as soon as his chores 
were done, he began todrink. While he 
was able to sit up he would play on his 
mouth harp or hack away at his window 
sills with his jack knife. When the 
liquor went to his head he would lie 
down on his bed and stare out of the 
window until he wenttosleep. He drank 
alone and in solitude not for pleasure or 
good cheer, but to forget the awful lone- 
liness and level of the Divide. Milton 
made a sad blunder when he put moun- 
tains in hell. Mountains postulate faith 
and aspiration. All mountain peoples 
are religious. It was the cities of the 
plains that, because of their utter lack of 
spirituality and the mad caprice of their 
vice, were cursed of God. 

Alcohol is perfectly consistent in its 
effects upon man. Drunkenness is 
merely an exaggeration. A foolish man 
drunk becomes maudlin; a bloody man, 
vicious ; a coarse man, vulgar. Canute 
was none of these, but he was morose 
and gloomy, and liquor took him through 
all the hells of Dante. As he lay on his 
giant’s bed all the horrors of this world 
and every other were laid bare to his 
chilled senses. He was aman who knew 
no joy, a man who toiled in silence and 
bitterness. The skull and the serpent 
were always before him, the symbols 
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of eternal futileness and of eternal 
hate. 


When the first Norwegians near enough 
to be called neighbors came, Canute re- 
joiced, and planned to escape from his 
bosom vice. But he was not a social 
man by nature and had not the power of 
drawing out the social side of other peo- 
ple. His new neighbors rather feared 
him because of his great strength and 
size, his silence and his lowering brows. 
Perhaps, too, they knew that he was 
mad, mad from the eternal treachery of 
the plains, which every spring stretch 
green and rustle with the promises of 
Eden, showing long grassy lagoons full 
of clear water and cattle whose hoofs 
are stained with wild roses. Before 
autumn the lagoons are dried up, and the 
ground is burnt dry and hard until it 
blisters and cracks open. 

So instead of becoming a friend and 
neighbor to the men that settled about 
him, Canute became a mystery and a 
terror. They told awful stories of his 
size and strength and of the alcohol he 
drank. They said that one night, when 
he went out to see to his horses just be- 
fore he went to bed, his steps were un- 
steady and the rotten planks of the floor 
gave way and threw him behind the feet 
of a fiery young stallion. His foot was 
caught fast in the floor, and the nervous 
horse began kicking frantically. When 
Canute felt the blood trickling down in 
his eyes from a scalp wound in his head, 
he roused himself from his kingly in- 
difference, and with the quiet stoical 


courage of a drunken man leaned for- 


ward ard wound his arms about the 
horse’s hind legs and held them against 
his breast with crushing embrace. All 
through the darkness and cold of the 
night he lay there, matching strength 
against strength. When little Jim Pet- 
erson went over the next morning at four 
o'clock to go with him to the Blue to cut 
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wood, he found him so, and the horse 
was on its fore knees, trembling and 
whinnying with fear. This is the story 
the Norwegians tell of him, and if it is 
true it is no wonder that they feared 
and hated this Holder of the Heels of 
Horses. 

One spring there moved to the next 
‘‘eighty’’ a family that made a great 
change in Canute’s life. Ole Yensen 
was too drunk most of the time to be 
afraid of any one, and his wife Mary was 
too garrulous to be afraid of any one who 
listened to her talk, and Lena, their 
pretty daughter, was not afraid of man 
nor devil. So it came about that Canute 
went over to take his alcohol with Ole 
oftener than he took it alone. After a 
while the report spread that he was go- 
ing to marry Yensen’s daughter, and the 
Norwegian girls began to tease Lena 
about the great bear she was going to 
keep house for. No one could quite see 
how the affair had come about, for Ca- 
nute’s tactics of courtship were some- 
what peculiar. He apparently never 
spoke to her at all: he would sit for hours 
with Mary chattering on one side of him 
and Ole drinking on the other and watch 
Lena at her work. She teased him, and 
threw flour in his face and put vinegar 
in his coffee, but he took her rough jokes 
with silent wonder, never even smiling. 
He took her to church occasionally, but 
the most watchful and curious people 
never saw him speak to her. He would 
sit staring at her while she giggled and 
flirted with the other men. 

Next spring Mary Lee went to town to 
work in a steam laundry. She came 
home every Sunday, and always ran 
across to Yensens to startle Lena with 
stories of ten cent theaters, firemen’s 
dances, and all the other esthetic de- 
lights of metropolitan life. In a few 
weeks Lena’s head was completely 


turned, and she gave her father no rest 
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until he let her go to town to seek her 
fortune at the ironing board. From the 
time she came home on her first visit 
she began to treat Canute with contempt. 
She had bought a plush cloak and kid 
gloves, had her clothes made by the 
dress-maker, and assumed airs and graces 
that made the other women of the neigh- 
borhood cordially detest her. She gen- 
erally brought with her a young man 
from town who waxed his mustache and 
wore a red necktie, and she did not even 
introduce him to Canute. 

The neighbors teased Canute a good 
deal until he knocked one of them down. 
He gave no sign of suffering from her 
neglect except that he drank more and 
avoided the other Norwegians more care- 
fully than ever. He lay around in his 
den and no one knew what he felt or 
thought, but little Jim Peterson, who had 
seen him glowering at Lena in church 
one Sunday when she was there with 
the town man, said that he would not 
give an acre of his wheat for Lena’s life 
or the town chap’s either; and Jim’s 
wheat was so wondrously worthless 
that the statement was an exceedingly 
strong one. 

Canute had bought a suit of 
clothes that looked as nearly like the 
town man’s as possible. They had cost 
him half a millet crop; for tailors are not 
accustomed to fitting giants and they 
charge for it. He had hung those clothes 
in his shanty two months ago and had 
never put them on, partly from fear of 
ridicule, partly from discouragement, 
and partly because there was something 
in his own soul that revolted at the little- 
ness of the device. 

Lena was at home just at this time. 
Work was slack in the laundry and Mary 
had not been well, so Lena stayed at 
home, glad enough to get an opportunity 
to torment Canute once more. 

She was washing in the side kitchen, 


new 
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singing loudly as she worked. Mary 
was on her knees, blacking the stove 
and scolding violently about the young 
man who was coming out from town that 
night. The young man had committed 
the fatal error of laughing at Mary’s 
ceaseless babble and had never been for- 
given. 

‘**He is no good, and you will come to 
a bad end by running with him! I do 
not see why a daughter of mine should 
actso. I do not see why the Lord should 
visit such a punishment upon me as to 
give me such a daughter. There are 
plenty of good men you can marry.”’ 

Lena tossed her head and answered 
curtly, ‘‘ 1 don’t happen to want to marry 
any man right away, and so long as Dick 
dresses nice and has plenty of money to 
spend, there is no harm in my going with 
him.”’ 

‘*Money to spend? Yes, and that is 
all he does with it 1 ’Il be bound. You 
think it very fine now, but you will 
change your tune when you have been 
married five years and see your children 
running naked and your cupboard empty. 
Did Anne Hermanson come to any good 
end by marrying a town man ?’’ 

‘*] don’t know anything about Anne 
Hermanson, but I know any of the laun- 
dry girls would have Dick quick enough 
if they could get him.”’ 

‘* Yes, and a nice lot of store clothes 
huzzies you are too. Now there is Ca- 
nuteson who has an ‘‘eighty’’ proved 
up and fifty head of cattle and ; 

‘* And hair that ain’t been cut since he 
was a baby, and a big dirty beard, and 
he wears overalls on Sundays, and drinks 
like a pig. Besides he will keep. 1 can 
have all the fun | want, and when | am 
old and ugly like you he can have me 
and take care of me. The Lord knows 
there ain’t nobody else going to marry 
him.”’ 

Canute drew his hand back from the 
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latch as though it were red hot. He was 
not the kind of a man to make a good 
eavesdropper, and he wished he had 
knocked sooner. He pulled himself to- 
gether and struck the door like a batter- 
ing ram. Mary jumped and opened it 
with a screech. 

‘¢ God! Canute, how you scared us! 
1 thought it was crazy Lou,—he has 
been tearing around the neighborhood 
trying to convert folks. I am afraid as 
death of him. He ought to be sent off, 
I think. He is just as liable as not to 
kill us all, or burn the barn, or poison 
the dogs. He has been worrying even 
the poor minister to death, and he laid 
up with the rheumatism, too! Did you 
notice that he was too sick to preach last 
Sunday ? But don’tstand there in the 
cold,— come in. Yensen is n’t here, but 
he just went over to Sorenson’s for the 
mail; he won’t be gone long. Walk 
right in the other room and sit down.” 

Canute followed her, looking steadily 
in front of him and not noticing Lena as 
he passed her. But Lena’s vanity would 
not allow him to pass unmolested. She 
took the wet sheet she was wringing out 
and cracked him across the face with it, 
and ran giggling to the other side of the 
room. The blow stung his cheeks and 
the soapy water flew in his eyes, and he 
involuntarily began rubbing them with 
his hands. Lena giggled with delight at 
his discomfiture, and the wrath in Ca- 
nute’s face grew blacker than ever. A 
big man humiliated is vastly more un- 
dignified than a little one. He forgot the 


sting of his face in the bitter conscious-: 


ness that he had made a fool of himself. 
He stumbled blindly into the living room, 
knocking his head against the door jamb 
because he forgot to stoop. He dropped 
into a chair behind the stove, thrusting 
his big feet back helplessly on either side 
of him. 

Ole was a long time in coming, and 
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Canute sat there, still and silent, with 
his hands clenched on his knees, and the 
skin of his face seemed to have shriveled 
up into little wrinkles that trembled 
when he lowered his brows. His life 
had been one long lethargy of solitude 
and alcohol, but now he was awakening, 
and it was as when the dumb stagnant 
heat of summer breaks out into thunder. 

When Ole came staggering in, heavy 
with liquor, Canute rose at once. 

‘* Yensen,’’ he said quietly, ‘‘ I have 
come to see if you will let me marry your 
daughter today.”’ 

‘* Today!’’ gasped Ole. 

‘** Yes, I will not wait unti! tomorrow. 
1 am tired of living alone.’’ 

Ole braced his staggering knees against 
the bedstead, and stammered eloquently: 
‘* Do you think | will marry my daugh- 
ter to a drunkard? a man who drinks 
raw alcohol? a man who sleeps with 
rattle snakes? Get out of my house or 
1 will kick you out for your impudence.’’ 
And Ole began looking anxiously for his 
feet. 

Canute answered not a word, but he 
put on his hat and went out into the 
kitchen. He went up to Lena and said 
without looking at her, ‘‘Get your things 
on and come with me!’’ 

The tones of his voice startled her, and 
she said angrily, dropping the soap, ‘‘Are 
you drunk?’’ 

‘‘If you do not come with me, | will 
take you,— you had better come,” said 
Canute quietly. 

She lifted a sheet to strike him, but he 
caught her arm roughly and wrenched 
the sheet from her. He turned to the 
wall and took down a hood and shawl 
that hung there, and began wrapping her 
up. Lena scratched and fought like a 
wild thing. Ole stood in the door, curs- 
ing, and Mary howled and screeched at 
the top of her voice. As for Canute, he 
lifted the girl in his arms and went out 
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of the house. She kicked and struggled, 
but the helpless wailing of Mary and Ole 
soon died away in the distance, and her 
face was held down tightly on Canute’s 
shoulder so that she could not see whither 
he was taking her. She was conscious 
only of the north wind whistling in her 
ears, and of rapid steady motion and 
of a great breast that heaved beneath 
her in quick, irregular breaths. The 
harder she struggled the tighter those 
iron arms that had held the heels of horses 
crushed about her, until she felt as if 
they would crush the breath from her, 
and lay still with fear. Canute was 
striding across the level fields at a pace 
at which man never went before, draw- 
ing the stinging north wind into his lungs 
in great gulps. He walked with his eyes 
half closed and looking straight in front 
of him, only lowering them when he 
bent his head to blow away the snow 
flakes that settled on her hair. So it 
was that Canute took her to his home, 
even as his bearded barbarian ancestors 
took the fair frivolous women of the 
South in their hairy arms and bore them 
down to their war ships. For ever and 
anon the soul becomes weary of the con- 
ventions that are not of it, and witha 
single stroke shatters the civilized lies 
with which it is unable to cope, and the 
strong arm reaches out and takes by force 
what it cannot win by cunning. 

When Canute reached his shanty he 
placed the girl upon a chair, where she 
sat sobbing. He stayed only a few 
minutes. He filled the stove with wood 
and lit the lamp, drank a huge swallow 
of alcohol and put the bottle in his pocket. 
He paused a moment, staring heavily at 
the weeping girl, then he went off and 
locked the door and disappeared in the 
gathering gloom of the night. 

Wrapped in flannels and soaked with 
turpentine, the little Norwegian preacher 
sat reading his Bible, when he heard 


a thundering knock at his door, and Ca- 
nute entered, covered with snow and 
with his beard frozen fast to his coat. 

‘‘Come in, Canute, you must be 
frozen,’’ said the little man, shoving a 
chair towards his visitor. 

Canute remained standing with his 
hat on and said quietly, ‘‘l want you to 
come over to my house tonight to marry 
me to Lena Yensen.”’ 

‘* Have you got a license, Canute?’’ 

‘*No, | don’t want a license. I want 
to be married.’’ 

‘*But I can’t marry you without a 
license, man. It would not be legal.’’ 

A dangerous light came in the big Nor- 
wegian’s eye. ‘‘] want you to come 
over to my house to marry me to Lena 
Yensen.’’ 

** No, I can’t, it would kill an ox to go 
out in a storm like this, and my rheum- 
atism is bad tonight.’”’ 

‘* Then if you will not gol must take 
you,’’ said Canute with a sigh. 

He took down the preacher’s bearskin 
coat and bade him put it on while he 
hitched up his buggy. He went out and 
closed the door softly after him. Pres- 
ently he returned and found the fright- 
ened minister crouching before the fire 
with his coat lying beside him. Canute 
helped him put it on and gently wrapped 
his head in his big muffler. Then he 
picked him up and carried him out and 
placed him in his buggy. As he tucked 
the buffalo robes around him he said: 
‘* Your horse is old, he might flounder or 
lose his way in this storm. I will lead 
him.”’ 

The minister took the reins feebly in 
his hands and sat shivering with the cold. 
Sometimes when there was a lull in the 
wind, he could see the horse struggling 
through the snow with the man plodding 
steadily beside him. Again the blowing 
snow would hide them from him al- 
together. He had no idea where they 
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were or what direction they were going. 
He felt as though he were being whirled 
away in the heart of the storm, and he 
said all the prayers he knew. But at 
last the long four miles were over, and 
Canute set him down in the snow while 
he unlocked the door. He saw the bride 
sitting by the fire with her eyes red and 
swollen as though she had been weeping. 
Canute placed a huge chair for him, and 
said roughly — 

** Warm yourself.”’ 

Lena began to cry and moan afresh, 
begging the minister to take her home. 
He looked helplessly at Canute. Canute 
said simply,— 

‘*If you are warm now, you can marry 
us.”’ 

‘*My daughter, do you take this step 
of your own free will?’’ asked the minis- 
ter in a trembling voice. 

‘*No sir, | don’t, and it is disgraceful 
he should force me into it! I won’t 
marry him.”’ 

‘¢ Then, Canute, | cannot marry you,’’ 
said the minister, standing as straight as 
his rheumatic limbs would let him. 

‘*Are you ready tomarry us now, sir?’’ 
said Canute, laying one iron hand on his 
stooped shoulder. The little preacher 
was a good man, but like most men of 
weak body he was a coward and hada 
horror of physical suffering, although he 
had known so much of it. So with many 
qualms of conscience he began to repeat 
the marriage service. Lena sat sullenly 
in her chair, staring at the fire. Canute 
stood beside her, listening with his head 
bent reverently and his hands folded on 
his breast. When the little man had 
prayed and said amen, Canute began 
bundling him up again. 

‘«] will take you home, now,”’ he said 
as he carried him out and placed him in 


his buggy, and started off with him 


through the fury of the storm, flounder- 
ing among the snow drifts that brought 
even the giant himself to his knees. 
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After she was left alone, Lena soon 
ceased weeping. She was not of a par- 
ticularly sensitive temperament, and had 
little pride beyond that of vanity. After 
the first bitter anger wore itself out, she 
felt nothing more than a healthy sense 
of humiliation and defeat. She had no 
inclination to run away, for she was 
married now, and in her eyes that was 
final and all rebellion was useless. She 
knew nothing about a license, but she 
knew that a preacher married folks. She 
consoled herself by thinking that she 
had always intended to marry Canute 
some day, any way. 

She grew tired of crying and looking 
into the fire, so she got up and began to 
look about her. She had heard queer 
tales about the inside of Canute’s shanty, 
and her curiosity soon got the better of 
her rage. One of the first things she 
noticed was the new black suit of clothes 
hanging on the wall. She was dull, but it 
did not take a vain woman long to inter- 
pret anything so decidedly flattering, and 
she was pleased in spite of herself. As 
she looked through the cupboard, the gen- 
eral air of neglect and discomfort made 
her pity the man who lived there. 

‘*Poor fellow, no wonder he wants to 
get married to get somebody to wash up 
his dishes. Batchin’s pretty hard on a 
man.”’ 

It is easy to pity when once one’s 
vanity has been tickled. She looked at 
the window sill and gave a little shudder 
and wondered if the man were crazy. 
Then she sat down again and sat a long 
time wondering what her Dick and Ole 
would do. 

‘*It is queer Dick did n’t come right 
over after me. He surely came, for he 
would have left town before the storm 
began and he might just as well come 
right on as go back. If he ’d hurried he 
would have gotten here before the 
preacher came. I suppose he was afraid 
to come, for he knew Canuteson could 

















‘““ EVEN AS HIS BEARDED BARBARIAN ANCESTORS TOOK THE FAIR FRIVOLOUS WOMEN OF THE SOUTH 
IN THEIR HAIRY ARMS.” 


pound him to jelly, the coward!’’ Her 
eyes flashed angrily. 

The weary hours wore on and Lena 
began to grow horribly lonesome. _ It 
was an uncanny night and this was an 
uncanny place to be in. She could hear 
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the coyotes howling hungrily a little way 
from the cabin, and more terrible still 
were all the unknown noises of the 
storm. She remembered the tales they 
told of the big log overhead and she was 
afraid of those snaky things on the win- 
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dow sills. She remembered the man 
who had been killed in the draw, and 
she wondered what she would do if she 
saw crazy Lou’s white face glaring into 
the window. The rattling of the door 
became unbearable, she thought the latch 
must be loose and took the lamp to look 
at it. Then for the first time she saw 
the ugly brown snake skins whose death 
rattle sounded every time the wind jarred 
the door. 

‘*Canute, Canute!’’ she screamed in 
terror. 

Outside the door she heard a heavy 
sound as of a big dog getting up and shak- 
ing himself. The door opened and Canute 
stood before her, white as a snow drift. 

** What is it?’’ he asked kindly. 

‘*| am cold,’’ she faltered. 

He went out and got an armful of wood 
and a basket of cobs and filled the stove. 
Then he went out and lay in the snow 
before the door. Presently he heard her 
calling again. 


‘* What is it ?’’ he said, sitting up. 

‘1 ’m so lonesome, | ’m afraid to stay 
in here all alone.”’ 

‘« | will go over and get your mother.’’ 
And he got up. 

‘*She won’t come.’ 

‘*] "ll bring her,’’ said Canute grimly. 

‘“No, no. I don’t want her, she will 
scold all the time.’’ 

‘* Well, | will bring your father.’ 

She spoke again and it seemed as 
though her mouth was close up to the 
key-hole. She spoke lower than he 
had ever heard her speak before, so low 
that he had to put his ear up to the lock 
to hear her. 

‘<1 don’t want him either, Canute,— 
| ’*d rather have you.’’ 

For a moment she heard no noise at 
all, then something like a groan. With 
acry of fear she opened the door, and 
saw Canute stretched in the snow at 
her feet, his face in ‘iis hands, sobbing 


’ 


, 


on the door step. 


W. Cather. 


TO CALIFORNIA. 


‘TO THEE, O gifted daughter-of the light, 
We sing our humble song of fervent praise. 
We love the beauty of thine amber days, 
The blue-eyed morn, the silent, perfect night. 
The vellum of thy fruits, the colors bright 
Of flowers upon thy breast, thy wood-girt bays, 
Where lave the limbs of beauty, fair and white, 
And laughing skies, that meet the pilgrim’s gaze. 
Thy golden, sunward gate stands open wide 
To welcome Argoes from the Western sea 
And storm-tost waifs, with every ebbing tide, 
Have found a sheltered haven-home with thee. 
Thy rounded breasts such golden treasures hide 
None dare foretell thy future destiny. 


M. L. Adam. 
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SAW CANUTE STRETCHED IN THE SNOW AT HER FEET, SOBBING.”’ 








THE ESPLANADE AT SINGAPORE, 
THE HOTEL DE L’EUROPE AND EPISCOPALIAN CATHEDRAL, 


A NEW YEAR’S DAY IN MALAYA. 


PICTURESQUE SINGAPORE CUSTOMS. 


Y MALAY 
close up to the veranda 
and touched his brown 
forehead with the back 
of his open hand. 

‘“‘Tuan’’ (Lord), he 
said, ‘‘have got oil for 
harness, two one-half 
cents; black oil for 
feet, three cents; oil, 


syce came 





udah’s (horse) 


one cent one half for bits; oil, seven 
cents for crefah (carriage). Fourteen 


cents, fuan.’’ 

| put my hand into the pockets of my 
white duck jacket and drew out a roll of 
big Borneo coppers. 

The counted out the desired 
amount, and handed back what was left 
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syce 


through the bamboo chicks or curtains 
that reduced the blinding glare of the sky 
to a soft, translucent gray. I closed my 
eyes and stretched back in my long 
chair, wondering vaguely at the occasion 
that called for such an outlay in oils, 
when | heard once more the quiet, insis- 
ent ‘* Tuan!’’ 1 opened my eyes. 

‘“No got red, white, blue ribbon for 
whip.”’ 

“*Sudah chukup!’’ (Stop talking) | 
commanded, angrily. The syce shrugged 
his bare shoulders and gave a hitch to 
his cotton sarong. 

‘* Tuan, tomorrow New Year day. 
Tuan, mem (lady) drive to Esplanade. 
Governor, general, all white fuans and 
mems there. Tuan consul’s cretah teda 
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biak (carriage not nice). Shall syce buy 
ribbons?”’ 

“Ts, 
rest of the coppers, ‘‘ and get a new one 
for your arm.’’ 

| had forgotten for the moment that it 
was the 31st of December. The syce 
touched! his hand to his forehead and 
salaamed. 

Through the spaces of the protecting 


| answered, tossing him the 
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chicks | caught glimpses of my 
Malay kebun, or gardener, squatting 
on his bare feet, with his bare knees 
drawn up under his armpits, hacking 
with a heavy knife at the short grass. 
[he mottled crotons, the yellow alla- 
manda and pink hibiscus bushes, the 
clump of Eucharist lilies, the great 
trailing masses of orchids that hung 
(mong the red flowers of the stately 
tlamboyant tree by the 
‘ined to make me forget the midwinter 
date on the calendar. The time seemed 
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in my half-dream July in New York or 
August in Washington. 

Ah Minga, the ‘‘boy,’’ in flowing 
pantalets and stiffly starched blouse, 
came silently along the wide veranda, 
with a cup of tea and a plate of opened 
mangosteens. | roused myself, and the 
dreams of sleighbells and ice on window- 
panes, that had been fleeting through my 
mind at the first mention of New Year’s 

day by the syce, vanished. 
Ah Minga, too, mentioned, as 
he placed the cool, pellucid globes 
me, ‘‘ To-mollow New 


'»? 


before 


Year dlay, tuan 









On Christmas day, Ah Minga had 
presented the mistress with the gilded 
counterfeit presentment of a Joss. The 
servants, one and all, from Jim, the 
cookee, to the wretched Kling dhobie 
(wash-man), had brought some little re- 
membrance of their Christian master’s 
great holiday. 

In respecting our customs, they had 
taken occasion to establish one of their 





own. They had adopted New Year’s 
as the day when their masters should 
return their presents and good will in 
solid cash. 

At midnight we were awakened by a 
regular Fourth of July pandemonium. 
Whistles from the factories, salvos from 
Fort Canning, bells from the churches, 
Chinese tom-toms, Malay horns, rent the 
air from that hour until dawn with all 
the discords of the Orient and a few from 
Europe. By daylight the thousands of 
natives from all quarters of the peninsula 
and neighboring islands had gathered 
along the broad Ocean Esplanade in front 
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of the Cricket Club House, to take part 
in or watch the native sports by land 
and sea. 

The inevitable Chinaman was there, 
the Kling, the Madrasman, the Sikh, the 
Arab, the Jew, the Chitty, or Indian 
money-lender,— they were all there, 
many times multiplied, unconsciously 
furnishing a background of extraordinary 
variety and picturesqueness. 

At ten o’clock we, the favored repre- 
sentatives of the Anglo-Saxon race, took 
our place on the great veranda of the 
Cricket Club, and gave the signal that 
we would condescend to be amused for 
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ten hours. Then the show commenced. 
There were not over two hundred of us 
white people to represent law and civil- 
ization amid the teeming native popula- 
tion. 

In the center of the beautiful esplanade 
or;playground rose the heroic statue of 
Sir Stamford Raffles, the English gov- 
ernor who made Singa- 
pore possible. To my 
right, on the veranda, 
stood a modest, gray- 
haired little man who 
cleared the seas of piracy 
and insured Singapore’s 
commercial ascendency, 
Sir Charles Brooke, 
Rajah of Sarawak. A 
little farther sur- 
rounded by a brilliant 
suite of Malay princes, 
was the Sultan of Johore, 
whose father sold the 
island of Singapore to 
the British. 

The first of the sports 
was a series of foot-races 
between Malay and Kling 
boys, almost invariably 
won by the Malays, who 
are the North American 
Indians of Malaysia 
the old-time kings of the 
soil. They are never, 
like the Chinese, mere 
beasts of burden, or 
great merchants, nor do 
they descend to petty 
trade, like the Indians 
or Bengalese. If they 
must work, they become 


on, 








horsemen. 

Next came a jockey 
race, in which a dozen 
long-limbed Malays took 
each a five-year-old child 
astride his shoulders, and 
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raced for seventy-five yards. There 
were sack-races and greased-pole climb- 
ing and pig-catching. 

Now came a singular contest — an eat- 
ing match. Two dozen little Malay, 


Kling, Tamil, and Chinese boys were 
seated at regular intervals about an open 
circle by one of the governor’s 


aids. 
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Not one could touch the others in any 
way. Each had a dry, hard ship-biscuit 
before him. A pistol shot and two dozen 
pairs of little brown fists went pit-a-pat 
on the two dozen hard biscuits, and in an 
instant the crackers were broken to pow- 
der. 

Then commenced the difficult task of 
forcing the powdered pulp down the little 
throats. Both hands were called into 
full play during the operation, one for 
crowding in, and the other for grinding 
the residue and patting the stomach and 
throat. Each little competitor would 
slyly rub into the warm earth, or hide 
away in the folds of his many-colored 
sarong, as much as possible, or when a 
rival was looking the other way, would 
snap a good-sized piece across to him. 

The little brown fellow who won the 
fifty-cent piece by finishing his biscuit 
first simply put into his mouth a certain 
quantity of the crushed biscuit, and with 
little or no mastication pushed the whole 
mass down his throat by sheer force. 

The minute the contest was decided, 
all the participants, and many other boys, 
rushed to a great tub of molasses to duck 
for half-dollars. One after another their 
heads would disappear into the sticky, 
blinding mass, as they fished with their 
teeth for the shining prizes at the bottom. 

Successful or otherwise, after their 
powers were exhausted they would sud- 
denly pull out their heads, reeking with 
the molasses, and make for the ocean, 
unmindful of the crowds of natives in 
holiday attire who blocked their way. 

Then came a jinrikisha race, with 
Chinese coolies pulling Malay passengers 
around a half-mile course. Letting go 
the handles of their wagons as_ they 
crossed the line, the coolies threw their 
unfortunate passengers over backward. 


Tugs of war, wrestling matches, and 
boxing bouts on the turf, finished the 
land sports, and we all adjourned to the 
yachts to witness those of the sea. 
There were races between men-of-war 
cutters, European yachts, rowing shells, 
Chinese sampans, and Malay colehs with 
great, dart-like sails, so wide-spreading 
that ropes were attached to the top of 
the masts, and a dozen naked natives 
hung far out over the side of the slender 
boat to keep it from blowing over. In 
making the circle of the harbor they 
would spring from side to side of the 
boat, sometimes lost to our view in the 
spray, often missing their footholds, and 
dragging through the tepid water. 

Between times, while watching the 
races, we amused ourselves throwing 
coppers to a fleet of native boys in small 
dug-outs beneath our bows. Every time 
a penny dropped into the water, a dozen 
little bronze forms would flash in the 
sunlight, and nine times out of ten the 
coin never reached the bottom. 

Last of all came the trooping of the 
English colors on the magnificent esplan- 
ade, within the shadow of the cathedral; 
the march past of the sturdy British 
artillery and engineers, with their native 
allies, the Sikhs and Sepoys; then the 
feu-de-joie, and New Year’s was officially 
recognized by the guns of the fort. 

That night we danced at Government 
House,—we exiles of the Temperate 
Zone,— keeping up to the last the fiction 
that New Year’s Day under a tropic sky 
and within sound of the tiger’s wail was 
really January first. But évery remem- 
brance and association was, in our home- 
sick thoughts, grouped about an open 
arch fire, with the sharp, crisp creak of 
sleigh-runners outside, in a frozen land 
fourteen thousand miles away. 

Rounsevelle Wildman. 
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THE HIBERNIA SAVINGS & LOAN SOCIETY S BUILDING. 


BANKS AND BANKING OF CALIFORNIA. 


11. DESCRIPTIVE. 


F BANKING in California owed 
its origin to the gold discover- 
ies in that State, it is certainly 
largely indebted for its pros- 
perity in after years to the 
silver mines of Nevada. The 
discovery by Comstock of the 

vast treasure lying dormant under the 

rock-bound slopes of Mount Davidson 
was most timely. It served to arouse 
the spirit of enterprise among the public 
almost to the same pitch as that which 
led to the eager scramble for gold on the 
westward side of the Sierra when the 
exciting story of Marshall’s find in the 
old Sutter mill race became generally 
known. The wild rush for the placers of 
the Sacramento in 1849 was almost 
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equaled by the hegira from the mining 
districts of California to Nevada in the 
True, at first gold was 
The ores of the Comstock 
when first worked in the Gold Canon 
quartz mills from 1859 down to 1862, 
ran over fifty per cent in the yellow 
metal. Eventually, however, — silver 
predominated, until at one time the 
annual yield threatened to demolish the 
entire fabric of monetary values through- 
out the world. No reliable estimate will 
ever be made of the total output of this 
wonderful lode, which is yet destined in 
the matter of continuity and production 
to outrival even the far-famed Potosi. 
According to official statistics, which are 
totally unreliable, the heaviest annual 


early sixties. 
the magnet. 
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product was in 1877, $36,301,836,° of 
which $14,520,914 was in gold and 
$21,780,922 in silver. During the thirty 
vears from 1860 down to 1891, the same 
authority places the total yield at $350,- 
000,000, which is far below the actual 
output, being based upon the assessors’ 
returns for taxation purposes. 

The greater portion of this mineral 
wealth, if not all of it, found its way to 
San Francisco, serving to complete the 
magnificent work of the early builders 
of the metropolis founded at the opening 
of the Golden Gate. It is little to be 
wondered then with such, a steady flow 
of wealth into the arteries of commerce 
that banking prospered. More preten- 
tious structures began to replace the 
rather humble offices of the pioneer 
banker. Rents may have been extrava- 
gant compared with today,. but the 
profits were on an equally grand scale, 
and the extra money spent in putting on 
allittie style was never missed when the 
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balances were footed up at the end of 
the year. Isolated in a great measure 
during the Civil War, San Francisco had 
learned to depend upon her own resources, 
and the benificent results soon became 
apparent by the rapid development of 
home industries and the enhancement of 
realty values. Fortunes were made and 
lost rapidly in speculative enterprises of 
every kind. There was a plethora of 
money in the banks, and a disposition to 
keep it in circulation as much as possible. 
In the ten years subsequent to 1864, 
banks multiplied and thrived. Mushroom 
concerns of course made their appearance 
from time to time, but they never lasted 
and from this period dates the 
establishment of the solid and 
wealthy institutions of today, the 
exceptions being the successors of old 


long ; 
most of 


pioneer firms, whose existence is almost 
coeval with that of the city itself. 
Toward the close of 1874 speculation 
received a further stimulus from the 
bonanza discoveries in the Consolidated 


Virginia and California mines on the 
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Comstock lode. The town went wild, 
every one who was able to do so, dealing 
in mining Staid merchants, 
ministers of the Gospel, servant girls, 
artisans, and gamblers of both sexes, 
besieged the Stock Boards in tumultuous 
gatherings, all animated by the desire to 
make a fortune. A prominent expert 
of the period, Philip Diedeshiemer, had 
examined the bonanza developments, 
and issued a report which electrified the 
The value of the ore in sight he 


stocks. 


world. 
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estimated at no less than $1,500,000,000. 
His average ran two hundred 
dollars to the ton, and in one drift alone 
his samples for a distance of 150 feet 
averaged five hundred dollars per ton. 
In his opinion the shares were worth 
five thousand dollars each, and the 
public demand for them which followed 
was sharpened to a degree which result- 
ed in a phenomenal spurt in 
The banks felt the strain of continued 
withdrawals. Their counting rooms were 
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prices. 























VIEW OF CALIFORNIA STREET, SHOWING THE TALLANT AND GRANGER'S BANKS. 


packed during business hours with ex- 
cited customers, lined up in tier after 
tier, awaiting their turn at the counters 
where a small army of officials labored 
to meet the unusual and severe demand 
upon their mental and physical ability. 
The excitement culminated, after a 
series of upheavals and severe dspres- 
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sions in the money market, with the 
suspension of the Bank of California on 
August 26, 1875. A panic followed, and 
a few of the weaker financial establish- 
ments went down with the wreck. 
The stock boards were judiciously closed 
for a couple of months, and this gave an 
opportunity for the excitement to cool 
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JOHN M’KEE, LATE OF THE TALLANT BANKING COMPANY 


off, and with the rehabilitation of the 
Bank of California by D. O. Mills,—its 
original founder, —William Sharon, and 
other wealthy shareholders, who ven- 
tured their private fortunes to restore 
the millions of capital which had been 
swept away, business speedily resumed 
its normal condition, to a great 
extent from its previous feverish tone. 

The Nevada Bank of San Francisco, 
has ever borne a world-wide reputation 
for financial solidity from the day it was 
first incorporated in October, 1875, based 


free 


upon the gigantic fortunes of its founders 
the celebrated bonanza firm of Califor- 
nia. Its original capital of $10,000,000 
paid up in gold coing was subscribed in 
equal proportions by four gentlemen, who 
constituted the firm, viz.:—James C, 
Flood, John W. Mackay, James G. Fair, 
and W.S. O’Brien. The amount was 
a bagatelle for these men, backed as 
they were by such mines as Consolidated 


Virginia and California, in which it 
seemed at one time as if the entire 
wealth of the mighty Comstock lode of 
Nevada had been concentrated. They 
named the bank after the State in which 
their fortunes had been made, and from 
the days it doors were first opened, and 
so long as its control was vested solely 
in the hands of the Bonanza Kings, the 
millions.in its vauits were always avail- 
able for any enterprise looking towards 
the development of the mining industry. 
Never before has such a combination of 
men existed, so peculiarly adapted for 
the line of business in which they were 
engaged. Flood, Fair,and Mackay, were 
a triumvirate calculated to surprise the 
financial world by the colossal success 
which attended their every operation. 
With Mackay and Fair in charge of the 
mines, the work above and below ground 
was carried on in a manner which even 
today is a never failing source of admira- 
tion to the mining experts of the world. 





JOHN DAGGETT, SUPERINTENDENT OF THE MINT. 
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Flood was the financier of the firm, and 
to his cool judgment can be rightfully 
accredited the vast accumulation of capi- 
tal which has followed in after years the 
handling and investment of the money 
originally acquired from the Comstock 
mines. 

Until overtaken by the serious illness 
which occasioned his retirement and 
finally resulted in his death, Mr. Flood 
controlled the destinies of the Nevada 
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Ss. 


SUB-TREASURER 13}c¢-1894. 


Bank, which from the first transacted a 
large commercial business, besides 
monopolizing to a great extent loans on 
mining stocks during the period when 
speculation was rife all over the Pacific 
States. In 1879, owing to the local 
causes referred to in another portion of 
this article hinging upon unfriendly 
legislation, followed by the adoption of a 
new Constitution, this bank reduced its 


capital to $3,000,000, at which figure it 
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INTERIOR VIEW, THE SATHER BANKING COMPANY'S BANK. 


now stands. Subsequently, upon the 
death of Mr. Flood, and the retirement of 
the late James G. Fair from the bonanza 
firm, the bank was reorganized under 
the management of Mr. Isaias W. Hell- 
man, a prominent banker, and wealthy 
capitalist of Los Angeles, who came to 
this city to take personal charge of its 
affairs. Mr. James L. Flood, who suc- 
ceeded his father in the management of 
the bank, still retained a large stock 
investment in it, and so did Mr. Mackay, 
the balance of the shares when offered 
being eagerly taken up by leading 
merchants and private capitalists. Since 
then the business of the bank has 
prospered wonderfully, controlling a 
large proportion of the local commercial 
trade, besides its large transactions on 
exchange. Its reserve fund has been 
steadily built until it now amounts to 
$500,000, in addition to the disburse- 
ments of dividends to shareholders at 
the ratio of six cent per annum. The 


VOL. xxvii.—7. 


last report of the Bank Commissioners 
shows resources estimated at $10,125,- 
106.28 with $1,963,480 in cash on 
hand. The present success of the bank 
is undoubtedly due to the ability of 
President Hellman, who has the reputa- 
tion of being one of the shrewdest and 
most capable bankers in the State. His 
assistants, Messrs. D. B. Davidson, the 
Cashier, and J. F. Bigelow, Vice-Presi- 
dent, are both old and experienced 
attaches of the bank under the early 
régime, respected and popular with its 
customers. The directorate consists of 
the following well known capitalists :— 
H. L. Dodge, D. De Guigné, J. L. 
Flood, Lewis Gerstle, I. W. Hellman, 
Levi Strauss, D. N. Walter, H. F. Allen, 
and Robert Watt. 

With the failure of the Bank of Cali- 
fornia ended the career of William C. 
Ralston, one of the most remarkable of 
the men whose names are closely linked 
with the early history of San Francisco. 
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go 
Arriving by way of Panama in 1852, he 
was first associated with Commodore 


Garrison in the management of the old 
Independent Steamship Line, subse- 
quently branching out in to banking, the 
firm being known originally as Fretz & 
Ralston, and later, in 1862, as Donohoe, 
Ralston & Co. In 1864, through his in- 
fluence, the Bank of California was 
started by D. O. Mills, at that time a 
wealthy banker of ,Sacramento, and it 
was with that institution that his name 
was more clearly identified until his 
death, which followed closely on the heel 
of its temporary financial embarrassment. 
He was enterprising to a degree which 
bordered at times upon audacity, and 
few financiers of his type have ever 
succeeded in keeping so closely in touch 
with the public as Ralston did. Indus- 
trial projects on an elaborate scale gave 
employment to many, backed by the 
capital which he supplied, only to fade 
quietly out of existence when his support 
was finally withdrawn. For a time all 
that he touched seemed to turn to gold, 
and with a wider field for the develop- 
ment of his financial genius failure would 


have been impossible. Ralston lived 
many years ahead of his time, and 
shouldered individually a load of re- 


sponsibilities from which there was no 
possibility of relief in a threatening 
emergency.. San Francisco could _ ill 
afford the loss of Ralston, and the thou- 
sands who mourned his untimely fate are 
the best evidence of the high esteem in 
which this broad-minded, and liberally 
inclined banker was regarded by all 
classes of the community. 

It was years before business confidence 
was restored. Labor troubles fomented 
by the agitation against Chinese immigra- 
tion, had an unsettling effect, intensified 
if anything by the adoption of a new 
Constitution evidently framed with the 
intention of striking a heavy blow at 
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capital. There is no doubt that it drove 
much money away from the State, and 
intimidated the wealthier classes to a 
degree that led to a very serious retrench- 
ment of investments in local securities. 
The alarm, in this quarter, however, 
speedily subsided when people became 
accustomed to the new conditions, which 
had favorable features as well as draw- 
backs. 

On February 14, 1876, an innovation 
took place in the banking system by the 
establishment of a clearing house, which 
transacted its first business on March 1st 
of the same year. This did away with 
the old and tedious methods of daily ex- 
changes by way of settlement, and the 
possibility of expensive mistakes, which 
were not an infrequent occurrence. The 
membership at first consisted of fifteen 
banks, viz: The Bank of California, 
Bank of British Columbia, Bank of Brit- 
ish North America, Bank of San Fran- 
cisco, B. Davidson, Belloc Fréres, Dono- 
hoe-Kelly Banking Company, The First 
National Bank of San Francisco, Hickox 
& Spear, London & San Francisco, Mer- 
chants’ Exchange Bank, the Sather Bank- 
ing Co., Swiss American Bank, Anglo- 
California, and Wells, Fargo & Co. The 
first manager appointed was Thomas S. 
Taylor, who filled the position until Sep- 
tember ist, 1877, when he was succeeded 
by Charles Sleeper, the present incum- 
bent. Since it opened, the membership 
has been increased to twenty-five by the 
addition of the following banks: The 
Nevada Bank, London, Paris, & Ameri- 
can, Tallant Banking Company, Pacific 
Bank, National Gold & Trust Company, 
Crocker-Woolworth National Bank, 
Grangers’ Bank, American Bank and 
Trust Company, and Bank of Sisson, 
Crocker & Company. The retirements 
up to the present date, include the Bank 
of San Francisco, B. Davidson, Hickox 
& Spear, Merchants’ Exchange Bank, 
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THE CROCKER-WOOLWORTH NATIONAL BANK—THE CROCKER BUILDING. 


Swiss American, California National, 
Pacific, National Gold and Trust Com- 
pany, and Sisson, Crocker & Company. 

During the twenty years which have 
elapsed since the Clearing House was 
established, its official records show that 
the annual clearances steadily increased 
until 1891, when they amounted to 
$892,426,712, the average daily clearing 
amounting to $2,913,159. On June Ist, 
1883, the custom was adopted of receiv- 
ing gold certificates in payment of bal- 
ances, which has had the effect of les- 
sening materially the movement of gold 
coin. Until the middle of 1893, the 
amount of these United States Treasury 
certificates was quite large, but since 
then they have declined to a nominal 
figure, aiding in the reduction of the gold 
reserves in the Treasury, below $100,- 
000,000. 

In 1877, the banks of California were 
placed under government supervision, 
with the most beneficial results. In 


Q2 


1878, the Board of Commissioners began 


operation, and under its systematic 
weeding out process, one weak concern 
after another rapidly disappeared. The 
leading bankers of the State have always 
taken kindly to the Commission, which 
fortunately has always been composed 
of capable and honest officials, many of 
them having received a practical educa- 
tion in the business themselves. The 
influence of this State Board has served 
to keep local banking free from any 
serious scandal. At the first indications 
of financial weakness or irregularity in 
business method, the delinquents have 
been forced to straighten matters out at 
once or to retire. There have been a 
few instances, as in the cases of the 
Pacific Bank and the People’s Home 
Savings Bank, where the financial 
standing of the concerns had _ been 
boistered up in a manner which defied 
the most critical examination, until fail- 
ure followed an absolute shortage of 
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INTERIOR THE DONOHOE-KELLY BANKING COMPANY'S BANK. 


funds to carry on business. By a peculiar 
system of financiering which inevitably 
ends in the criminal courts, the most 
faithful examinations can be foiled, with- 
out the least blame attaching to the 
expert in passing as solvent, credits 
that are subsequently proven absolutely 
worthless. 


It is highly creditable to the banking 
profession of San Francisco that since 
the Board of Bank Commissioners was 
created by special act of the State 
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Legislature, its official records are so 
remarkably clear of failures. There 
have been serious events which threat- 
ened financial panic among depositors 
in savings banks, but they have always 
passed without disaster of any kind. 
Except the two banks mentioned, which 
were wrecked by poor management, 
there has been no bad failures since 
the fraudulent Pioneer Bank of infamous 
memory closed its doors. The Masonic 
and Odd Fellows’ Savings Banks, Belloc 
Fréres, and one or two other small 
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concerns, have dropped out of the ranks, 
by voluntary or involuntary liquidation, 
but a large percentage of the indebtedness 
has already been paid,with the promise of 
future dividends when real estate hold- 
ings are sold. In the majority of cases 
the banks became involved through ex- 
cessive loans on property at a time when 
it was inflated, the margin of security 
having been speedily swept away by a 
decline in values. 

The latest retirement announced is 
that of the Grangers’ Bank of California, 
which closed its doors on December 11. 
The bank has been in operation since 
1874, and until lately its business was 
both large and profitable. Its transac- 
tions having been mainly confined to the 
farming and wheat-growing classes, the 
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bank has suffered from dull times among 
the farmers following the low price of 
wheat. A light impairment of capital 
led to notice from the the ever vigilant 
Bank Commissioners that the shortage 
must be made good, failing which the 
Directors were forced to adopt the only 
alternative, and retired. This decision 
will not, however, work any hardship 
on any of the depositors, money enough 
being on hand to offset all outstanding 
liabilities. A deficit, moreover, would 
undoubtedly have been met by the 
stockholders, all of whom are men of 
great private wealth and the highest 
reputation. Both Mr. A. D. Logan, the 
President, and Mr. A. Montpellier, the 
Cashier, have been numbered among the 
most popular bankers of the city, and 
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THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 


the regret is general that circumstances 
over which they have no control have 
forced them to cease business. 

The members of the present Board of 
Bank Commissioners are able men in 
business matters and Paris Kilburn, a 
prominent San Franciscan, who has held 
important public offices, is President of 
the Board, his coadjutors being J. B. Ful- 
ler, a Marysville banker, and H. W. 
Magee, a wealthy and respected resident 
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of Los Angeles. The efficient and pop- 
ular Secretary of the Board, Mr. C.H. 
Dunsmoor, has already served a term as 
a Commissioner himself, and is other- 
wise peculiarly adapted to his work by 
an intimate acquaintance with banks 
throughout the State. 


The last annual report of the Board, 
filed on July 1st, 1895, shows that on 
that date there were twenty-seven banks 
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INTERIOR THE HIBERNIA SAVINGS AND LOAN SOCIETY’S BANK. 


engaged in business in San Francisco. 
Of those ten were enrolled under the 
head of Savings and Loan Corporations 
with fifteen Commercial and two National 
Banks. The total capital represented at 
that date aggregated $198,848,218.01, di- 
vided into the following classes: Savings, 
$113,657,468.88; Commercial, $74,256,- 
132.76, and National, $10,934,616.37. 
In comparison with the preceding report 
in July, 1894, the net gain for the year 


Was $3,093,069.62 among the Savings -° 


banks, $3,489,727.43 in the Commercial, 
and $1,068,876 in the National banks, 
of San Francisco alone, a total of $7,651,- 
673.05. The California Savings and 
Loan Society went into voluntary liqui- 
dation during the fiscal year covered by 
the report, with the Pacific, Odd Fellows’, 
and People’s Home savings banks pass- 


06 


ing through involuntary liquidation. The 
report in addition contains some valuable 
suggestions for the future legislation ; 
restricting individual deposits in savings 
banks to $5,000; prohibiting the con- 
junction of savings and and commercial 
banks under one incorporation ; and the 
borrowing of money from a commercial 
bank, in sums exceeding ten per cent 
of its capital, by any officer of the bank. 


The financial branch of the Federal gov- 
ernment is represented in San Francisco 
by a Sub Treasury, the main depository 
for the Pacific States. Here, all the 
revenues of the United States are de- 
posited when collected, and all disburse- 
ments made on national account. In the 
vaults many millions of gold and silver 
coin are constantly held. Salaries, pen- 
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sions, and other obligations, the expenses 
of army and navy, etc., on this side of 
the continent are paid at this branch of 
Uncle Sam’s great banking house at 
Washington. The First National Bank 
in San Francisco and two others in north- 
ern cities, are entrusted with the privilege 
of receiving deposits on behalf of the gov- 
ernment from customs and internal reve- 
nue collections up to the sum of $100,- 
000, balances in excess of this sum 
having to be turned over immediately to 
the United States Sub Treasurer in San 
Francisco, who in turn has daily to ac- 
count by wire to his superior, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. 

The most prominent administration of 
the Sub-Treasury on this Coast was that 
of Colonel John P. Jackson, a prominent 
citizen of the State since his arrival here 
in 1869. As a builder of several rail- 
roads, besides being the owner of the 
Evening Post, the Wasp, and other papers, 
he had already established a reputation 
as a financier when honored with the 
office of Sub-Treasurer on July 22d, 
1890. Upon taking control, he found 
over sixty-eight millions of money in the 
vaults. The deposits continued to grow 
until the cash balance exceeded seventy- 
six millions. This was at the time of 
the Baltimore affair at Santiago, and 
there were rumors in the air of a possible 
trouble with Chile, and of a descent of 
war vessels belonging to that nation on 
San Francisco for the purpose of levying 
tribute on the city. In addition to this 
risk,— if there really was any, — there 
was a pressing need of gold in New 
York, where financial matters were un- 
settled by the panic following the Baring 
failure. To meet this emergency it was 
decided to ship the gold in the Sub- 
Treasury across the continent. Accord- 
ingly, on August 4, 1892, twenty millions 
of gold in five and ten dollar pieces, 
weighing in all thirty-six and one half 


tons, were shipped on one train, the 
largest gold shipment ever made in this 
country. Owing to the skill and dis- 
cretion with which the transfers were 
made, not a loss occurred in this or 
several subsequent shipments made 
under Jackson’s administration. 

His sureties on the bond required by 
the government on his taking office were 
the well known millionaires, Claus 
Spreckels, Alvinza Hayward, John P. 
Jones, George C. Perkins, Charles N. 
Felton, and the late Leland Stanford, who 
each qualified for the sum of $100,000. 
This list of names shows the estimation in 
which Colonel Jackson was held. _Inall of 
the four years of his administration he 
never losta dollar of government money, 
differing from his two predecessors, each 
of whom lost $10,000, one by a forged 
check and the other by theft, Congress 
having eventually to assume the loss and 
release them and their bondsmen. On 
June 5th, 1894, Colonel Jackson’s suc- 
cessor was nominated, when he retired 
with the good will of all his employees, 
as was evidenced by the handsome gift 
presented him by them upon the occasion. 
The present incumbent is Mr. E. P. 
Berry of Yuba County, an appointee 
of the present Cleveland administra- 
tion. 


Savings banks were of early origin 


in San Francisco. The father of the 
system here was Albert Miller, who 
today is recognized as one of the leading 
powers in the local banking business. 
A native of Hanover, Mr. Miller arrived 
in California in 1851, and from that dat: 
he has been closely indentified with th> 
establishment of many important enter- 
prises. In 1854, he and Henry Meiggs 
founded the Savings and Loan Associa- 
tion, the pioneer of savings banks in 
California. Three years later, in compa- 
ny with E. W. Burr, the old association 
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was incorporated into the Savings and 
Loan Society, which opened for business 
on Clay Street, on July 23, 1858. E. 
W. Burr was elected President, and Mr. 
Miller, Vice-President, an office which he 
held for many years. This bank for a 
time had a monopoly of the business, 
and paid as high as eighteen per cent in 
dividendsannually,with a correspondingly 
high rate of intereston loans. Following 
in chronological order were the Hibernia 
Bank, founded on April 12, 1859, and 
re-incorporated in August, 1864, and the 
French Savings Bank in 1860, re-incor- 
porated in 1879. 

On January 18th, 1862, in company 
with James De Fremery, and John 
Archbald, Mr. Miller established the 
San Francisco Savings Union, of which 
he has ever since served as President. 
The German Savings Bank was started 
in February, 1868; the Humboldt, in 
November, 1869 ; the Security, in March, 
1871; the Mutual, in 1886; the Colum- 
bia, in January, 1893; and the Union 
Trust, in 1893. Sandwiched in between 
these strong institutions, mushroom 
banks ran_ their short-lived careers. 
Robinson, who made an attempt at this 
line of banking in 1852, was heard from 
again at the head of the little Dime 
Savings Bank, which cropped up on 
Market Street a few years ago, but like 
many others of its kind it died young. 
The other banks mentioned above are 
still actually engaged in business, finan- 
cial giants, with resources of many 
millions. The history of the advance- 
ment of many of these banks, both 
savings and commercial, is full of interest 
viewed in the light of the many changes 
which have taken place in this com- 
munity. 


The wealthiest commercial bank on 


the Pacific Coast is the Bank of Cali- 
fornia. 
ever 


Founded in June, 1864, it has 
since maintained control of an 


’ chair for ‘years past. 


immense business. The leading spirit 
in its organization was Darius Ogden 
Mills, a wealthy banker of Sacramento, 
who was influenced in the matter by 
William C. Ralston, then a member of 
the firm of Donohoe, Ralston & Co. 
Mr. Mills was trained in the banking 
business from his early youth. Born in 
1825 at North Salem, New York, we 
find him in 1847, when only twenty-two 
years of age, part owner and cashier of 
the Merchants’ Bank in Buffalo. On 
coming to California in 1848, he embarked 
in business at Sacramento, where he 
shortly after opened the bank in which 
he made the nucleus of a fortune now 
estimated at many millions, and which 
as a National Bank now bears his name. 
From the date of its incorporation until 
1873, he devoted his chief attention to 
the affairs of the Bank of California, 
filling the position of President during 
this entire period. It was he again who 
came to the rescue of the bank when 
financial disaster overtook it a couple of 
years later, investing another fortune in 
its rehabilitation. He was ably backed 
at that time by the late Senator William 
Sharon, who eventually assumed the 
chief control and who was one of its 
heaviest stockholders at the time of his 
death. Under the Sharon régime the 
bank gained more than ever in wealth 
and reputation, its name being a syno- 
nym for financial strength and absolute 
responsibility. 

William Alvord, the present head of 
the corporation, has filled the president’s 
Born’in 1833 at 
Albany, New York, Mr. Alvord’s resi- 
dence in California dates back to 1853, 
when he located at Marysville and 
transacted business as a hardware mer- 
chant. On removing to San Francisco, 
he was instrumental in 1866, in organiz- 
ing the Pacific Rolling Mill Company, of 
which he became President. In after 
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years, besides his connection with the 
Bank of California, he has filled many 
responsible public offices, being Mayor 
of the city, Golden Gate Park Com- 
missioner, and president of the Art 
Association. At the present time he is a 
Police Commissioner, an office he has 
held for many years. Thomas Brown, 
the Cashier, has been connected with 
the bank since its earliest days, and to 
his conservative management, shrewd 
judgment, and vast business experience, 
is due in a large measure the extra- 
ordinary success which has attended the 
operations of the bank. 

One of the most lucrative branches of 
the bank’s business is in Eastern and 
foreign exchange, the aggregate coin 
movement footing up many millions an- 
nually. The last financial statement 
issued on June 17, of the current year, 
shows resources amounting to $17,786,- 
783.99 with $5,197,485.85 in cash on 
hand. The bank has a branch in Vir- 
ginia City, and correspondents in all the 
leading cities of the world on whom its 
letters of credit are drawn. The follow- 
ing gentlemen compose the present board 
of directors: William Alvord, James M. 
Allen, Charles R. Bishop, Antoine Borel, 
Adam Grant, A. K. P. Harmon, H. H. 
Hewlett, Ed. W. Hopkins, Meyer Lewis, 
F. G. Newlands, and George Whittier. 


In July, 1864, Eugene Kelly, a wealthy 
New York merchant, entered into part- 
nership with the late Joseph A. Donohoe, 
and founded the firm now doing business 
under the name of the Donohoe-Kelly 
Banking Company. Mr. Donohoe —a 
gentleman of the old school in the fullest 
sense of the term—was the financial 
representative of the company from its 
inception, for Mr. Kelly at no time took 
an active part in the management of 
what has always been a highly respect- 
able establishment. It has always had 


the accounts of most of the old time 
wealthy families. In addition, the bank 
controls a large commercial business, be- 
sides extensive dealings in exchange. 
Mr. Donohoe died a few months ago, 
after a long and honorable career, leaving 
a large fortune, the bulk of which was 
invested in first class city property. In 
1891, the bank was re-incorporated and 
in 1893, moved from its old offices on the 
southeast corner of Sacramento and 
Montgomery streets toa new and elegant 
establishment on the northwest corner 
of Sutter and Montgomery. Howard 
Havens, who succeeded to the presi- 
dency of the bank upon the death of Mr. 
Donohoe, has been identified with the 
bank since 1876, when he became Vice- 
President. Joseph Donohoe, Junior, has 
for years been prominently connected 
with the management of the bank as 
Secretary, and subsequently as assistant 
Cashier, and is now Vice-President. Mr. 
James A. Thompson, at one time a Bank 
Commissioner, retains his old time posi- 
tion of Cashier. The bank has a paid 
up capital of $650,000, with resources, 
according to the last annual statement 
filed with the Bank Commission, aggre- 
gating $2,016,894.44. 


The First National Bank of San Fran- 
cisco, organized in October, 1870, is the 
pioneer of the thirty-one institutions en- 
rolled under this category in the latest 
report of the Bank Commissioners. Be- 
sides this, it has the distinction of being 
the channel through which the govern- 
ment first introduced its paper money in 
this State. It is doubtful whether it 
could ever have succeeded in this, had it 
not been for the provision that its paper 
in circulation was redeemable solely in 
gold coin of the United States. This 
bank is also one of the three authorized 
by the government to act as a depository 
for its money in sums not exceeding 
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$100,000. The president, Mr. S. G. 
Murphy, is, as might be expected of any 
one entrusted with government moneys, 
a man of unusually wide business expe- 
rience, thoroughly conversant with ll 
matters pertaining to finance. The cap- 
ital stock, divided up into 15,000 shares, 
is Closely held by prominent capitalists, 
the whole of the capital of $1,500,000 
having been subscribed in full. On 
June 17, last, the resources of the bank 
footed up $7,056,782.94, with cash on 
hand, $1,549,817. Mr. James K. Lynch 
is the Cashier, with a directorate con- 
sisting of the following well known 
names: James Moffitt, George A. Lord, 
Thomas Jennings, George C. Perkins, 
James D. Phelan, J. Downey Harvey, 
N. Van Bergen, and John A. Hooper. 


The Tallant Banking Company, suc- 
cessors to Tallant & Wilde, the pioneer 
banking firm organized in 1850, ranks 
as the oldest commercial bank in town. 
It is now entirely owned by the family 
of Mr. Drury J. Tallant, its original 
founder. In 1891 the bank was reincor- 
porated with a capital of $1,000,000, of 
which $500,000 was paid up in gold coin. 
The bank which stands very high in the 
estimation of the community, is managed 
on the most conservative principles by a 
directorate almost entirely composed of 
the Tallant family. Mr. John D. Tallant 
is now President of the bank, Frederick 
W. Tallant, Vice-President, and John D. 
McKee, Cashier. It can be said to the 
credit of this popular institution, that it 
has never yet had its financial standing 
questioned. In every crisis — and they 
were numerous enough in early days— 
it has stood the test in a way of which its 
present management may well be proud. 

Mr. John McKee, father of the present 
Cashier, was a notable figure among San 
Francisco bankers. He arrived in San 


Francisco in 1850, and went to Shasta to 


live, but in 1856 returned to San ‘Fran- 
cisco, and entered business with D. J. 
Tallant, whom he had known when they 
were boys together in Wheeling, West 
Virginia, where Mr. McKee was born. 
Upon the death of Judge Wilde, when 
the firm of Tallant & Wilde was changed 
to Tallant & Co., Mr. McKee became 
junior partner, a partnership that lasted 
until McKee’s death in 1893. He was 
Cashier of The Tallant Banking Co. 
from its incorporation, and President of 
the Clearing House Association continu- 
ously from 1885 to his death, besides be- 
ing director and trustee in several other 
financial and other institutions. During 
the last three years of his life Mr. McKee 
devoted much time to the effecting a 
consolidation of the conflicting interests 
represented by the Los Angeles Cable 
Company and the Los Angeles Electric 
Railway Company. It is conceded that 
the consolidation could not have been 
made had it not been for Mr. McKee’s 
ability, persistence, and power to com- 
mand the respect of all parties. The 
strain of this labor was probably the 
cause of an illness that shortened his 
most useful life. 


The Anglo-California is another 
wealthy bank. It is a branch of a pow- 
erful corporation whose financial backers 
are men well known in monetary circles 
of America and Europe. The Seligmans 
of San Francisco and New York were 
the originators of the enterprise, and 
associated with them are some of the 
heaviest capitalists in Great Britain. 
The head offices of the bank are in Lon- 
don, the branch here being under the 
management of Ignatz Steinhart and P. 
N. Lilienthal. The paid up capital stock 
of the bank, $6,000,000. The last finan- 
cial statement shows resources aggre- 
gating $8,104,447.40, with $1,723,345.98 
in cash on hand. 
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The Sather Banking Company, incor- 
porated in 1887, is the successor of the 
pioneer firm of Drexel, Sather & Church, 
and afterwards Sather & Company, 
dating back to 1857. Until 1887 the 
bank was carried on as a private concern 
by the Sather family, and the stock is 
very closely held now among the 
wealthier class of merchants. The 
amount of the capital stock is $1,000,- 
000, although $1,250,000 has been act- 
ually subscribed, of which ¢1,000,000 
has been paid up in gold coin. The last 
financial statement, dated on June 17th 
last, shows resources estimated at $2,- 
099,206.79, with $229,970.33 in money 
on hand. James K. Wilson, who has been 
president of the bank for years past, is 
an able financier, and widely known in 
the community. The bank deals largely 
in exchange, and issues letters of credit 
to all parts of the world. 

Lazard Fréres, old time California 
bankers, were the original firm from 
which the wealthy London, Paris, and 
American Bank is descended, the latter 
being incorporated here in January, 1884. 
The head office of the bank isin London, 
with Sig. Greenebaum and C. Altschul 
as managers in San Francisco. Accord- 
ing to the latest financial statement of 
the bank, its assets amount to $8,422,- 
307.24, with $1,865,718.57 in cash on 
hand. The authorized capital is $5,000,- 
ooo. Of this amount the sum of 
$2,500,000 has been subscribed, of which 
$2,000,000 has been paid up. 

Another wealthy London corporation 
doing business in San Francisco is the 
London and San Francisco Bank, estab- 
lished in 1865, and re-incorporated in 
September, 1880. This bank has always 
maintained the confidence of the local 
mercantile community, with whom it 
transacts a large and profitable business. 
It has large investments in real estate 
all over the State on which large sums of 


money have been loaned. The capital 
of the London bank is $3,500,000 of 
which in the neighborhood of $2,500,- 
ooo is paid up. The total resources of 
the branch in this city are given in the 
financial statement last filed at $3,338,- 
921.72. 

Wells, Fargo, & Company’s Bank was 
originally founded as an adjunct to the 
express business established in New 
York by Henry Wells, W. G. Fargo, 
and their associates, for convenience in 
carrying on its large system of exchange 
and the handling of coin and bullion. 
There is probably no better known 
concern in the world, its transactions 
embracing every portion of the globe. 
The local bank, which has been doing 
business here since 1851, was more 
recently incorporated in February, 1886. 
The amount of capital is $8,000,000, all 
of which is subscribed, with $500.000 
paid up in coin. John J. Valentine, a 
leading authority on bullion statistics 
and finance generally, is president of the 
bank, and H. Wadsworth, cashier. The 
total assets of the bank on June 17th 
were $10,437,235.90. 

The Crocker-Woolworth National 
Bank, organized in September, 1886, 
has a capital stock of $1,000,000, all of 
which is paid up. Recently this bank 
absorbed Sisson, Crocker & Company. 
It has an extensive business of the better 
class, and its credit is unexcelled by that 
of any corporation of the kind, no matter 
where it may be situated. Its total 
resources, shown by the annual state- 
ment of June 17, 1895, were estimated 
at $3,877,833.43, with a reserve fund of 
$475,000. Mr. William H. Crocker is 
president of the bank and G. W. Kline, 
cashier. 

Besides these banks, there are: the 
American Bank and Trust Company, 
capital stock, $500,000; the Bank of 
British Columbia, capital, $3,000,000; 
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the Bank of British North America, 
capital, $4,866,500; and the California, 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company, 
capital stock, $2,000,000. This com- 
pletes the list of commercial banks of 
San Francisco, now reduced to fourteen 
by the approaching withdrawal of the 
Granger’s Bank on the first of the year. 

The banking firm of Alfred Borel & 
Company is one of the oldest in the 
city. It was founded: in 1854. The 
resident partner is Mr.. Antoine Borel, 
who is also Swiss consul, a position 
which he has filled for many years. The 
bank was first located on Montgomery 
Street, between Washington and Jack- 
son. It subsequently removed to the 
corner of Montgomery and Clay, and 
later to its present offices in the Nevada 
Block. The bank, while a private con- 
cern, has a large clientage, and does a 
large business in the investment of funds 
for foreign capitalists. 

The savings banks now in operation in 
San Francisco are ten in number, repre- 
senting the enormous capital of $113,- 
657,408.88. The condition of these 
banks indicates a highly prosperous and 
frugal community. Money continues 
to accumulate in their vaults at a rate 
which bears rather heavily on the 
bankers, who are duty bound to find 
profitable employment for it. The 
wealthiest bank of the kind in operation 
now, and after the Savings and Loan, 
the oldest in the business, is the Hibernia 
Savings and Loan Society, with resources 
amounting to the enormous sum of 
$33,629,101.36. Its deposits alone ag- 
gregated $30,266,686.97 on June 17th 
last, when it reported to the Bank Com- 
missioners. The loans on real estate at 
the same time were $23,721,257.86, 
with investments in United States bonds 


of $4,725,000. 
One good feature about this bank, 
which is in sympathy with the movement 
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now on foot to restrict the amount of 
individual deposits in savings banks, is 
that it will not accept more than $4,000 
on any single account. This keeps out 
a class of capitalists who are always 
inclined to use the banks for their 
personal advantage. The Hibernia is in 
every respect a bank for the benefit of 
the people at large, and judging from its 
vast deposit account, its liberal intentions 
are fully appreciated. There is no 
capital stock in this concern, which is 
managed by a board of directors com- 
posed of the following gentlemen: R. J. 
Tobin, James R. Kelly, Alfred Tobin, 
Hugh Dimond, J. J. O’Brien, Henry 
Doyle, Richard M. Tobin, Charles Mayo, 
and Joseph S. Tobin. James R. Kelly, 
an old time and highly respected mer- 
chant, is president of this wealthy cor- 
poration and Robert J. Tobin, secretary. 

Next in point of wealth comes the 
German Savings Bank, with resources 
aggregating $32,188,748.79, deposits 
amounting to $29,666,889.87, and a re- 
serve fund of $650,000. The amount 
of capital, $1,200,000, is fully subscribed, 
$1,000,000 paid up. Our most substan- 
tial German citizens are in the Directory 
of this gigantic corporation, at the head 
of whch as president is Mr. Edward 
Kruse, who has for many years been 
intimately. connected with the manage- 
ment of the bank. George Tourney, 
likewise a trained banker, is secretary 
of the bank, and A. H. Muller, assistant 
secretary. 

Next in its resources comes the San 
Francisco Savings Union, with $26,102,- 
905.99 to its credit, according to last 
official statement, deposits amounting to 
$23,713,423-04, and loans on real estate 
footing up, $19,294,502.03. The capital 
stock is $1,000,000, fully paid up in coin. 
Albert ‘Miller, who founded the bank in 
1862, is still its president, with Lovell 
White, one of the most experienced 




















bankers in the State, cashier. The 
board of directors, who are likewise all 
shareholders, consists of the following 
well known business men and capitalists: 
E. B. Pond, G. W. Beaver, G. C. Board- 
man, W. C. B. de Fremery, Thomas 
Magee, D. E. Martin, and Charles Pace. 
All these three banks, which rank with 
the largest savings and loan societies in the 
United States, have recently erected their 
own homes, which are models of modern 
architecture in their own peculiar style. 
No expense has been spared to make 
these buildings, as they really are, a 
credit to the city. 

Another prominent savings bank is the 
Mutual Bank, founded in November, 
1889, by James D. Phelan, the late Sen- 
ator Fair, and a number of other capital- 
ists. The capital stock of $1,000,000, 
has been fully subscribed, and $300,000 
has been paid up in coin. The resources 
of the bank were reported at $3,343,- 
286.68, with deposits amounting to $2,- 
903,533.90. 

The Union Trust is the youngest bank 
of the lot, having been incorporated in 
February, 1893. For all that, it has 
already worked itself well to the front, 
each succeeding year showing a marked 
increase in business. Mr. Isaias W. Hell- 
man of the Nevada Bank is also presi- 
dent of the Union Trust, and the directors 
of one institution are almost identical 
with the other. The building owned by 
this bank is considered one of the finest 
in town, having cost in the neighborhood 
of half a million. The Union Trust’s 


capital stock is $1,250,000, of which 
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$750,000 has been paid. Deposit 
accounts aggregate $1,349,812.82. Its 
resources amount to $2,170,226.59. 

The list of these banks is completed 
by the addition of the Savings and Loan, 
with a capital of $1,000,000, of which 
$750,000 is paid up; the Humboldt Sav- 
ings and Loan Society, capital $700,000, 
fully subscribed; the Security, capital, 
$300,000, fully paid; and the Columbus, 
an Italian bank, with a capital of $300,- 
000, fully paid. 

The improvement in business during 
the past year is apparent through the 
Clearing House statistics, the clearings 
for the first eleven months of the year 
amounting to $634,686,901, as compared 
with $603,325,032, for the same period 
of 1864. While the average annual 
change is lower in comparison with 
the years preceding 1893, still the in- 
crease, light though it may be, is an in- 
dication that our merchants are again on 
the eve of another era of prosperity. 


This article, starting as a history of 
the banks of California, has found so 
much to do in chronicling the banks of 
San Francisco that space has tailed to 
mention the financial institutions of the 
rest of the State, well worthy as the 
banks of Oakland, Sacramento, Los 
Angeles, and the smaller cities, are. But 
their history has closely corresponded 
with that of the metropolis, the same 
Board of Commissioners has watched 
their affairs, and they but repeat the 
story of long, successful, and honorable 
careers. 

John Finlay. 








OUR COLONIAL DAMES. 


N the last dec- 
ade was wit- 
nessed a great 
and glorious re- 
‘4 vival of inter- 
“2 estin our ances- 
* tors; interest in 
? the patriots and 
principles of the 
Revolutionary 
and a prior per- 
iod. Itislargely 
if not almost 
entirely due to 
the formation and work of those societies, 
the members of which are descendants of 
heroes whose names and precious deeds 
should be preserved to posterity as in- 
valuable historical salvage. 

Prominent among such societies is that 
known as the ‘‘ Colonial Dames,’’ which 
is founded on and gives precedence to 
ancestry. Many members can trace 
their heritage in America beyond the 
period of the Pilgrim Fathers in 1620, to 
a decade earlier, when the first Dutch 
landed near the lower point of what is 
now the metropolis of the New World. 
More than this; they can go back to the 
nobility of other lands,—to that of the 
Castilian, the French, and even to Eng- 
lish royalty ; for all these named contrib- 





uted of their best blood, and upon their 


descendants is stamped the indelible seal 
of such inheritance. 

Through the successors of Columbus, 
the Castilians expected that their new 
dominion would expand into an empire of 
unmatched grandeur and wealth, all 
their own. They marked out the line of 
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this new world from Florida, along the 
Gulf of Mexico, the West Indies, Mexico, 
the Isthmus, South America, and up the 
western coast to our own glorious Cali- 
fornia, planting themselves wherever 
they fancied, never dreaming they would 
be disturbed in their exclusive sover- 
eignty over these lands, and leaving 
everywhere the imprint of their blood. 

The Frenchman came, and under Car- 
tier, pushed along the northern coast 
which seemed endless until the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence was reached. Groping his 
way to the Great Northern Lakes and 
through and beyond them, at last before 
him he saw unfolded the mighty Mississ- 
ippi and its great valley. Allthis was once 
his and he struggled with desperation to 
retain it. It was wrested from his grasp, 
however, but his blood was implanted 
over the land. 

The Hollander arrived and left the im- 
press of his race. And what better blood 
than his intermingles in the best people 
of our land today? 

When the Englishman came, he settled 
for hundreds of miles along the Atlantic 
coast; built villages and towns; organized 
society; established civil government, 
and created the American Colonies. 
Thus English blood is the most dominant 
in our land. 

A century and a half ago the flags of 
Spain, France, Holland, and England, 
waved over different parts of the land 
where today the Stars and Stripes alone 
float. The Englishman retains Canada, 
and that is all of the large American 
domain he once possessed. Today it is 
a confederation of practically self-gov- 
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erned States, while England, the mother 
country, is herself really a free repre- 
sentative government, although a mon- 
archy in form. France from a Kingdom 
and an Empire is a Republic, and Spain 
is in the throes of a revolution. 

Could the scenes be shifted and the 
climax effected, does the history of any 
other country present such a succession 
of events from which might be composed 
a drama of national character? Does 
not the narrative of these things establish 
the fact in the most incredulous mind 
that the best blood of many lands courses 
through our people? 

But how are these claims to be irre- 
fragably fixed? Not by the simple state- 
ment of Mrs. Wealthy, who declares 
that she came from several lines dis- 
tinguished in history, yet when asked for 
her immediate ascent, is unable to relate 
whether her father was born near Mem- 
phis, in West Tennessee, or near Knox- 
ville, in East Tennessee; or who cannot 
even tell whether the given name of her 
grandfather was John or James. She 
only knows (?) from family tradition that 
her great grandfather was a general in 
Washington’s army, (of which no record 
can be found in history,) and is calmly 
content to rest in this fatuous belief. 
Such people will never learn the value of 
genealogy and biography, nor how highly 
prized they will be by posterity. They 
are the two eyes of history, and while 
the former is often assailed and ridiculed 
as an idle affectation, without it the 
latter cannot be properly written. 

It is not an indication of vain-glorious- 
ness or empty conceit that prompt us to 
record the career of our ancestors, sur- 
round their memories with 
laurel, or disparage the plebeian at the ex- 
pense of the patrician. It cannot be 
wrong for those who have inherited good 
blood to be proud of it, any more than 
for those who have created for them- 


leaves of 
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selves a nobility of character to modestly 
parade the fact. It sometimes happens 
that the degenerate scion will consider- 
ately remember an illustrious line, and 
by remaining quiescent on the subject of 
genealogy permit the spirit of departed 
ancestors to rest in peace. Others may 
be moved to keep silent on such themes 
by the admonition of Saxe :— 
Depend upon it, my snobbish friend, 
Your family thread you can’t ascend 
Without good reason to apprehend 
You may findit waxed at the farther end. 
By some plebeian vocation ! 
Or, more than that, your boasted line 
May end in a loop of stronger twine, 
That plagued some worthy relation. 

The great Cicero was of plebeian birth, 
though a monument of nobility of char- 
acter, and quite fittingly did he crush the 
pompous patrician who said to him, ‘1 
am. a patrician; you are a plebeian.’’ 
‘** True,’’ replied the grand Roman, ‘‘ but 
the nobility of my family begins with 


me; yours ends with you.” 


Good blood, sustained as a heritage, 
has ever been a passport to society, 
and the restless spirits of the present 
day who have ‘‘notime’’ for research 
in family history, comprise the flotsam 
and jetsam on the sea of life. Without 
even possessing an old Bible containing 
the family records, many have preserved 
with care the pedigree of their blooded 
horse — sired and dammed for ever so far 
back. O fempora! O mores! 

Of all our patriotic societies the ‘‘ Col- 
onial Dames’’ has been the most ten- 
acious in demanding that its members 
shall, by right of lineage, be possessed of 
the most unsullied ancestry. Those 
whose names occur more frequently on 
the pages of history than in the records 
of nineteenth century fashionable func- 
tions will be found on the roll, and all 
others are barred out forever from the 
new charmed circle of real American 
aristocracy; for to be a ‘‘ Colonial Dame’”’ 
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one must have had an ancestor who was 
a more or less prominent personage in or 
before the time when King George’s 
soldiers ruled this land. The society has 
certain well-formulated objects to attain. 
Its members will, with the aid of their 
respective genealogies, discuss and dis- 
seminate valuable historical legends and 
facts, and will not alone serve as shining 
examples of aristocracy to the less for- 
tunately begotten social magnates of the 
day. 

Originally the society was established 
in New York City, and its membership 
was limited to one hundred and fifty. 
It was so exclusive that the names of the 
first members could hardly be obtained, 
but among them were the Van Renssel- 
aers, Stuyvesants, Kips, De Peysters, 
Delafields, Van Courtlandts, Living- 


stons, Le Roys, Gardiners, Fishes, Duers, 
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Beekmans, Winthrops, Fairfaxes, Bron- 
sons, De Lanceys, Pells, and Lawrences, 
of original New York. At their first 
meeting they disclaimed any intention to 
establish an aristocracy, as that, they 
acknowledged, would be out of place in 
this country ; but proud of their ancestry, 
they felt that they could extract much 
satisfaction and pleasure by coming to- 
gether, and by the interchange of social 
and historical views. 

The organization thus 
found to be too narrow in scope of mem- 
bership and autocratic management, and 
another Society of Colonial Dames was 
formed in May, 1890, which was designed 
Chapters were 


formed was 


to compass a larger field. 
started in several of the Colonial States, 
but dissensions arose over arbitrary rul- 
ings, and in April, 1891, the Pennsyl- 
vania Chapter seceded from the others 
and formed a society of its own, call- 
ing it the ‘* Pennsylvania Society — Col- 
onial Dames of America.’’ This new 
departure was strengthened by the ad- 
herence of New Jersey, Maryland, and 
Delaware, all forming the nucleus for a 
National Society, after which, Rhode 
Island, Virginia, and the District of Co- 
lumbia, followed, and in April, 1894, all 
the thirteen original State societies, each 
being autonomous, became represented 
in the national organization. 

To become a member of the organiza- 
tion, it is necessary to be invited, (and 
this is an accentuated preliminary,) by 
some one already a member of a Colonial 
State Society which it is desired to enter, 
and this invitation, when endorsed by 
still another member of the same State 
Society, constitutes a nomination to the 
Colonial State Society from which the 
nominee derives descent. It is claimed 
there is no personal caprice or personal 
favor manifested in this system, as it is 
designed to establish a complete know- 
ledge of the personal character, education, 
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and respectability, of those desiring to 
become members, which is_ essential 
towards maintaininga proper standard for 
the Society. 

In some non-Colonial 
have been established by permission of 
the National Society. Any twelve or 
more women residing in such States, who 


States branches 


are members in good standing of Colonial 
State Societies, may meet for social and 
historic purposes under achairman. Such 
a branch was organized on the 8th of 
last October in San Francisco, under the 
name of ‘‘ The Colonial Dames of Am- 
erica, Resident in the State of California.”’ 
It is the right of these twelve to decide 
upon the acceptability of all persons pro- 
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posed from California for membership to 
the different Colonial State Societies, 
and no one will be admitted to the latter 
without having first passed the scrutiny 
of the branch organizers and received 
their approval. The deliberations of this 
committee are entirely private and two 
negatives serve for the rejection of any 
name presented. 

The Society in San Francisco 
consists of the following named ladies, 
who are members of the State organiza- 
tions given:— Mrs. Joseph L. Moody, 
New York; Mrs. Samuel W. Holladay, 
Maryland; Mrs. C. Edward Brown, 
New Jersey; Mrs. William L. Peyton 
of Santa Cruz, Delaware; Miss Lulu L. 


now 
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Yporive Lathrop Mecca 


Maddux, South Carolina; Mrs. Dr. 
Henry Gibbons, Jr., Connecticut; Mrs. 
Selden S. Wright, Mrs. John Drurv Tal- 
lant, Mrs. C. Hamilton Jouett, Miss 
Ann Aylette Brooke Wright, Mrs. Geo. 
B. Crux, Miss Ann Brooke Rose, and 
Mrs. Stuart S. Wright, Virginia. 

Among others of San Francisco who 
are eligible can be named:-- Mrs. Wm. 
Alvord, Mrs. L. L. Baker, Mrs. E. E. 
Barstow, Mrs. Judge Louis Aldrich, Mrs. 
General C. C. Colton, Mrs. Col. W. R. 
Smedberg, Mrs. Jane Lathrop Stanford, 
Mrs. Sidney M. Smith, Mrs. Helen Sat- 
terlee French, Mrs. Mattie Spotts Blake- 
man, Mrs. Walter E. Dennison, Mrs. 
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Henry Wetherbee, Mrs. W. L. Dicken- 
son, Mrs. Edward Polhemus, Miss Alma 
Priscilla Alden, Miss Mary C. Taliaferro, 
Mrs. S. M. Van Wyck, Mrs. Paul R. 
Jarboe, Mrs. Joseph S. Tobin. In other 
towns : ~ - Mrs. Judge Charles Fernald of 
Santa Barbara, Mrs. Marion Satterlee 
Thompson of Santa Rosa, Mrs. Dr. 
Thomas Flint of San Juan, Mrs. Nathan 
W. Blanchard of Santa Paula, Mrs. 
George H. Foster of San Rafael,”’and°Mrs. 
Dr. P. M. Lusson of San Jose. 

In order to carry out the provisions of 
the National Society, that body appointed 
Mrs. Selden S. Wright, of San Francisco, 
Chairman of the ‘‘ Colonial Dames of 
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America Resident in California.’’ Mrs. 
Wright’s long residence in San Francisco, 
where her superior qualities of woman- 
hood are so well known, makes her 
peculiarly well fitted for the position she 
has been appointed to fill. She comes 
from many lines of illustrious ancestors, 
the honor of which she has always 
upheld. 

On the maternal side she descends 
from the Carter family of Virginia, the 
first representative in this country being 
John Carter, who was Burgess from 
Upper Norfolk in 1643. He commanded 
against the Rappahanock Indians in 1654, 
and was elected member of the council 
that year from Lancaster County. He 
married Sarah, daughter of Gabriel Lud- 
lowe, who was descended from several of 
the Kings of Englandand France. They 
were the parents of Robert Carter, com- 
monly called ‘‘ King,’’ who was_ the 
owner of three hundred thousand acres of 
land and over a thousand slaves. For a 
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time he served as President of the Col- 
ony of Virginia. 

Matthew Page, another ancestor, was 
a member of the House of Burgesses and 
afterwards of the Council. He was one 
of the first Trustees of William and Mary 
College in 1693, and was chosen in 16098 
by the General Assembly a revisor ot 
the laws of Virginia. 

Carter Braxton was the son of George 
and of Mary, the daughter of ‘‘ King ”’ 
Carter. After receiving a finished edu- 
cation at the college of William and 
Mary, he married at the early age of 
nineteen, Judith, daughter of Christopher 
Robinson of Middlesex. He represented 


‘the county of King and Queen in the 


General Assembly. After the death of 
his wife he spent several years in Eu- 
rope, and on his return married the 
daughter of Richard Corbin, of Laneville, 
and represented the county of King 
William in the House of Burgesses. In 
1769, he was a signer of the non-importa- 
tion agreement and was also member of 
the convention of 1774; later he was 
elected delegate to the Continental Con- 
gress, to fill the place made vacant by 
the death of Peyton Randolph, and as 
such affixed his name to the Declaration 
of Independence. 

Christopher Robinson, the father of 
Carter Braxton’s first wife, was the 
grandson of Christopher Robinson, of 
Cleasby, Yorkshire, England, brother of 
John Robinson, Bishop of London, who 
was also at one time Embassador from 
England to the Court of Sweden. He 
came to Virginia and settled in Middlesex 
County. In 1691 he was appointed 
member of the Council and afterwards 
became Secretary of State of Virginia. 

Mrs. Wright was Joanna Maynard 
Shaw, born in Richmond, Virginia, and 
was the daughter of Oliver Abbott Shaw, 
a native of Lexington, Mass., and Ann 
Aylette Brooke, who was a Virginian. 
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Mrs. Wright’s great-great-great-grand- 
father was Robert Brooke, a descendant 
of the famous English jurist of that name, 
who was a great law writer prior to the 
period of Blackstone. He was Surveyor- 
General of Virginia, holding appointment 
from King George, and accompanied Sir 
Alexander Spottswood, governor of the 
Colony, when that intrepid official and 
his little band of thirty horsemen pushed 
across valleys, through mountain defiles, 
and on the 5th of September, 1716, 
reached the apex of one of the loftiest 
peaks of the Appalachan Range, and there, 
for the first time, stood as representatives 
of the Anglo-Saxon race, gazing over the 
illimitable wilderness, which, nearly two 
centuries later has become the homes of 
thousands of people noted for their cul- 
ture and refinement. After returning 
from his adventure, Governor Spotts- 
wood, for the purpose of inducing im- 
migration to this far western iand, 
established the ‘‘ Transmontane Order 


of Knights of the Golden Horse-Shoe,”’ 
viving to each of those who accom- 
panied him a miniature golden horse-shoe, 
some of which were set with valuable 
stones, and all bearing the inscription, 
*« Sic jurat transcendere montes.’’ 

On the paternal side, Mrs. Wright 
comes from the Winships, the first of 
that name, Edward, of Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, having arrived in America 
from England in 1625. In 1635, he was 
made freeman; was a member of the 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery ; Select- 
man of Cambridge for eleven years; 
representative to the General Court of 
His Majesty for four elective terms ; 
was a lieutenant in the militia, and the 
owner of large landed estates where 
Cambridge and Lexington now stand. 
Her great-grandfather Simon Winship 
was one of the first to respond when the 
‘‘Lexington Alarm’’ sounded, and was 
said to have been captured by the Eng- 
lish on his way to the front, thus becom- 
ing the first prisoner of the Revolution. 
He was afterwards exchanged, became 
an officer, and served to the close of the 
war. 

Mrs. Francis Watts Bancroft owes her 
descent to several lines whose early 
identification with the history of Amer- 
ica establishes them among its founders. 
Through her mother she is by lineage 
from the Howes, Higginses, and Allisons, 
of England, where all of those lines rank 
highly, and from the Montgomerys of 
Scotland, a race upon whose escutcheon 
there was never a blot. John Higgins 
was the first of his family who landed in 
America, which was in 1616, and he 
settled in the Colony of Virginia. Her 
oreat-great-grandfather was James Hig- 
gins, born in Maryland in 1752, who 
married the daughter of Joseph Montgom- 
ery, who was a member of the forces of 
that Colony prior to 1750, and a des- 
cendant of James Montgomery, a Scotch- 
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man, who sailed from London in the ship 
Alexander, May 2, 1635. Her great- 
grandmother, Elizabeth Higgins, and 
John Burch Allison were the parents of 
Lucinda Higgins Allison, who married 
Joshua Owen Howe, of Maryland. Their 
daughter Elizabeth married John Sebree 
Watts, and Mrs. Bancroft was the off- 
spring of their union. Rici Howe was 
the founder of his family in America, 
having come from England in 1618. 
James Allison, the father of John 
Burch Allison, served in the Colonial 
forces of Maryland, 1740-50, and he was 
the son of John Allison of Virginia, who 
moved to Maryland, and upon whom 
there was conferred a large land grant in 
the latter Colony. His father was 
Thomas Allison, born in England, 1658, 
who arrived in the ship John’s Adven- 
ture, June 14, 1679, and settled in the 
Colony of Virginia. It will thus be seen 
that the early ancestors of Mrs. Bancroft 
were among those who are recognized in 
history as being the founders of the first 
permanent English settlement in America. 
All of the branches referred to engaged 
in cultivating the soil, the raising of 


tobacco occupying at that period the 
attention of most planters, ani being 


possessed of ample lands and v1’ ; 
these families were prosperous subjects 
of their royal master until his tyrannies 
compelled them to espouse the cause of 
freedom, to which they liberally con- 
tributed of treasure and personal service, 
both during the revolt of the Colonies 
and the Revolutionary period. 

The paternal ancestors of Mrs. Ban- 
croft were hardly less distinguished and 
loyal. Her great-great-grandfather, John 
Watts, of Washington Parish, West- 
moreland County, was a member of the 
association which proclaimed against the 
Stamp Act, and signed the original 
article of opposition to it drawn by 
Richard Henry Lee, on the 27th day of 
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February, 1766, in which he, with about 
one hundred others pledged :— 

If any attempt should be made on the liberty 
or property of any associator for any action or 
thing done in consequence of this agreement, we 
do most solemnly bind ourselves by this sacred 
engagement entered into, at the utmost risk of 
our lives and fortunes, to restore such associate 
to hi. liberty, and to protect him in the enjoy- 
ment of his property. 

This loyal example produced in his 
son, Colonel John Watts, those patriotic 
principles for which he later shed his 
blood in the Revolution. Entering the 
Virginia service as a Cornet of Dragoons 
June 17, 1776, he was in December 
following promoted to a lieutenantcy in 
the First Continental Dragoons; made 
Captain in April, 1778; wounded in the 
battle of Eutaw Springs, September 8, 
1781, and after recovery served in Bay- 
lor’s regiment of Dragoons to the close 
of the war. Still later, on the 8th of 
January, 1799, he was made Lieutenant- 
Colonel of Light Dragoons in the regular 
Army, and on the 15th of June, 1800, 
was retired on half-pay for life, in 
addition to which he was granted a large 
tract of land as a reward for his long, 
patriotic, and gallant which 
honorable heritage was left to his son, 
John Watts. The last named, the grand- 
father of Mrs. Bancroft, was born in 
Virginia, 1776, and after the second war 
with England, and his marriage with 
Frances Sebree, he moved to Boone 
County, Kentucky, where he pursued 
the vocation of a planter, being possessed 
of land and siaves, and it was here that 
John Sebree Watts, father of Mrs. Ban- 
croft, was born in January, 1816. Mov- 
ing to Indiana, he entered the University 
of that State, of which his father was a 
founder, and after graduating with honors, 
studied law and practised his profession 
there. In the meanwhile he married 
Elizabeth Howe, a native of Kentucky, 
and in 1851 was appointed by President 


services, 
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Fillmore, Associate Justice of the then 
new Territory of New Mexico, from 
which he was later elected delegate to the 
thirty-seventh Congress of the United 
States. In 1868 President Johnson ap- 
pointed him Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of New Mexico, in which position 
he became noted as an able, upright, 
and impartial representative of the law’s 
majesty. 

Thus has an honorable Colonial in- 
heritance been handed down to Mrs. 
Bancroft, and through her to her daughter 
Miss Alberta Bancroft. 

In addition, the latter enjoys a further 
distinction through the Colonial services 
of her great-great-grandfather, Samuel 
Bancroft, born in West Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, April 22, 1737, who served in 
the French and Indian wars in the 
Colonial forces of Massachusetts and in 
the Revolutionary War as a Lieutenant. 
Further than this, is seventh in 
descent from John Bancroft, who came 
from England in the ship James, in 1632, 
and settled among the Puritans in the 
Colony of Massachusetts, where his son 
Nathaniel was born in 1660. The latter’s 
son Samuel was born in West Spring- 
field, July 8, 1711, and he married Sarah 
White, these being the parents of Samuel 
from whom Miss Bancroft derives her 
Colonial heritage, which added to those 
on her mother’s side makes her descend 
from four different Colonial lines. 


she 


The late Mrs. Anna Lathrop Hewes’s 
Colonial inheritance was of the highest 
quality, added to which she possessed a 
lofty personal character and true woman- 
hood that would have made her associa- 
tion with the Colonial Dames greatly to 
be desired. She was eighth in descent 
from Rev. John Lathrop, the first of his 


line in America. After serving as Rector 


of the parish of Egerton, in Kent, Eng- 
land, he renounced his orders under the 
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church of his mother country and after 
undergoing imprisonment for his apos- 
tacy, sailed for Boston in the ship Griffin, 
arriving there in 1634. Early the next 
year he moved to Scituate and was 
chosen minister of that place, but later 
went to Barnstable, Massachusetts, where 
he served as minister until his death 
there in 1653. There is a_ singular 
analogy in the fact that John Lathrop, 
Mrs. Hewes’s first ancestor in America, 
and Joshua Hewes, the American ances- 
tor of David Hewes, her husband, 
departed from England in the same ship, 
the Griffin. Samuel Lathrop, a_ son, 
accompanied his father from England, 
and in 1644 married Elizabeth Scudder 
at Barnstable. In 1648 he moved to 
New London, Connecticut, and in 1673, 
1682, and 1685, there occupied public 
offices of trust and responsibility to 
which he was elected. His son Israel 
was born in 1659, and married Rebecca 
Bliss in 1686, by whom he had a 
family of sons, who, growing to manhood, 
located on the seven hills within the old 
nine-mile square of Norwich. As an 
officer in the Colonial forces he rendered 
efficient service throughout King Philip’s 
War. Israel, Jr., the great-great-grand- 
father of Mrs. Hewes, was born in 
Norwich. in 1687, and became a citizen 
of prominence, actively promoting all the 
interests of society and occupying public 
positions of importance, both military 
and civil. He married in June, 1710, 
Mary Fellows, and in the latter part of 
life lived in what is now Franklin, 
Connecticut. The great-grandfather of 
Mrs. Hewes, Captain Jedediah Lathrop, 
was born at Norwich, January 4, 1718, 
and married Abigail Hyde in 1742. He 
was a man of commanding influence, 
and served in both civil and military 
capacities, in the latter becoming an 
acknowledged leader. His son Jedediah, 
Jr., was born at Bozrah, Connecticut, 
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February 9, 1747, and married Amy 
Gardner, daughter of Jonathan and Mary 
Gardner, of Gardner’s Island, New 
York. During the war of the Revolution 
he was an ardent partriot, and faithfully 
served in Captain Huntingdon’s Com- 
pany, Selden’s Battalion of Connecticut 
State troops. Dyer Lathrop, the seventh 
generation, father of Mrs. Hewes, was 
born at Bozrah, May 4, 1788, and married 
May 16, 1824, in Albany, New York, 
Jane Ann, daughter of Daniel and Eliza- 
beth Shields. Dyer Lathrop settled in 
Albany in 1811, and at once became 
prominent as a merchant. He was a 
man of unassuming manner, sterling 
integrity, and earnest industry. His 
benevolence was open-handed and his 
charities large. He was one of the 
incorporators of the Albany Hospital and 
one of the founders of the Asylum for 
Orphans and Destitute Children there, 
institutions that stand as monuments to 
his generous and considerate character. 
This last named refuge grew out of his 
gathering a few little children in his own 
private home, which inspired him in 
1829 to establish the asylum, of which 
he at different periods held every office, 
and continued as one of the main sup- 
ports until his death in 1855. 

Nurtured in such an atmosphere, it 
was natural for Mrs. Anna Lathrop Hewes 
to become possessed of the highest at- 
tributes of woman. Her heart was 
always kind to the distressed and the 
sympathetic side of her nature was 
revealed on every occasion. No one 
could have possessed more generous 
impulses, and this trait led her to plan 
with her sister, Mrs. Leland Stanford, 
the conversion of the old homestead at 
Albany, hallowed by so many ties of 
filial love, into a Memorial School for 
Orphan Children, an institution with 
which her name and her loved memory 
will be connected long after formal 
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monuments erected to others will have 
crumbled into dust. 

After her removal to California and 
her marriage with Mr. Hewes, she con 
tinued her works of benevolence. Her 
prominent identification with the Child- 
ren’s Hospital in San Francisco is so 
well known that a casual reference only 
is necessary, but after her death it was 
found that in her will she had kindly 
remembered the helpless little ones by a 
bequest to the institution of $5,000, 
which gift was still enlarged by her 
leaving a similiar sum to the Woman’s 
Hospital in San Francisco. 

Coming from long lines of Colonial 
and Revolutionary patriots, both on the 
paternal and maternal sides, Mrs. Hewes, 
soon after its organization became a life 
member of the National Society Daughters 
of the American Revolution, at Washing- 
ton, and by that body was tendered the 
appointment of first Regent of Sequoia 
Chapter of San Francisco soon after it 
was organized, but owing to illness she 
was compelled to decline. She, how- 
ever, became a member of the Chapter 
and during the remainder of her life, 
although her health was greatly impaired, 
always manifested a deep interest in 
its noble and patriotic work. On her 
death the San Francisco Chapter pub- 
lished a touching memorial expressive of 
the members’ irreparable loss, and paying 
the highest possible tribute to her qual- 
ities as an associate, a consistent Christ- 
ian, a generous friend to the needy, and 
a woman whose purity of life was a 
monument to her own memory. In 
addition to the pride and love she had in 
doing good to others, she had the highest 
affection for the land of her nativity, a 
love that was made doubly ardent after 
much travel abroad—the scenes she 
visited in foreign lands tending to expand 
in her heart a greater reverence for 
home, and producing in her a pride of 
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ancestry that was paramount to all 
others. It was this patriotic sentiment 
that prompted her to connect herself 
with the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, and to become a life member 
of the National Mary Washington Memo- 
rial Association. 

Her marriage with Mr. Hewes not only 
augmented those patriotic claims she had 
by inheritance, but connected her with 
a line of royal ancestry. The family of 
Hewes shows itself to be of royal Welsh 
origin, and according to Burke’s Peerage, 
to have sprung from ‘* Gwaith Vaed 
Mawr,’’ King of Gwent and Prince of 
Cardigan, and from ‘‘Blethyn ap 
Cynyn,”’ Prince of Powis. It is also 
of the line of ‘‘Hwfa ap Cynddela,”’ 
Lord of Llys Llifon (living in the time 
of Owsa Gwynedd, Prince of North 
Wales, who died in 1170), who was 
founder of the Noble Tribe of Wales, 
from whom the English lines take des- 
cent. David Hewes’s family was among 
the first members of those early Pilgrims 
who helped to establish the Colonies, 
and Lieutenant Joshua Hewes was the 
pioneer who, coming from England in 


the ship Griffin in 1634, became a 
leading merchant of Boston. While so 


engaged he was greatly incensed at the 
operation of an iniquitous English law, 
which he openly violated in order to 
test its provisions. At the trial its ob- 
noxious features were shown to be so 
unjust and repellant that through his 
efforts it was repealed and expunged 


from the statutes, and this incident 


became the subject of an historical epi- . 


the annals of Colonial Massa- 

He was a member of the 
General Court in 1641, and in March, 
1648, while serving as a Lieutenant, 
was sent with two other officers to 
investigate a complaint against Gorton’s 
company at Warwick, Rhode Island, 
over which Massachusetts attempted to 


sode in 
chusetts. 
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usurp jurisdiction. He was engaged in 
the Narragansett settlement of Wickford, 
whither he removed in 1662, and in the 
following year was appointed one of the 
jurists of Connecticut. He died in Bos- 
ton, 1676, at the age of 66, and as was 
the custom in those days his remains 
were interred in his garden. Just two 
centuries later, when the government 
made excavations for a new Post-Office, 
the old gravestone of Joshua was un- 
earthed. Notwithstanding the lapse of 
time the inscription on it was perfect, 
and it is now preserved as a relic among 
the vast collections of the Boston Soci- 
ety in the Old State House. He left a 
son, Joshua, born in 1644, who followed 
in the professional footsteps of his father 
and became a prosperous merchant, as 
well as a noted and respected citizen of 
Boston where he died in 1706. 

Joseph Hewes of the family lived in 
Connecticut, and from there, through 
fear of the Indians, fled with his wife to 
Kingston, New Jersey, and here their 
son Joseph was born in 1730. He was 
educated at Princeton College and after- 
wards engaged in business as a merchant 
in Philadelphia. Removing to North 
Carolina about 1760, he settled in Eden- 
ton, engaged in commercial pursuits, and 
became prominent in public affairs. On 
the 14th of September, 1774, he was 
sent as a delegate to the First General 
Congress at Philadelphia, and during the 
session of 1775, served on many im- 
portant committees, among them being 
the Secret Committee and the Com- 
mittee on Claims. Such was his honor 
and probity, and so intense was his 
patriotism, that he was made virtually 
the first Secretary of the Navy, with 
almost unlimited power. With General 
Washington he conceived the plan of 
operations for the ensuing campaign and 
voted in favor of the Declaration of 


Independence, in accordance with the 
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resolutions passed by the North Carolina 
convention of the preceding April, that 
State being the first of the Colonies in 
favor of throwing off all connection with 
Great Britain. He was again chosen a 
delegate to Congress in 1776, and was a 
signer of the Declaration. In 1777 he 
declined a nomination, but in 1779 con- 
sented to serve and was for the third 
time returned to Congress. Onthe roth 
of November of that year he died and 
was buried in Christ Church Cemetery, 
Philadelphia. His funeral was conducted 
with public ceremonies and attended by 
General Washington and a distinguished 
civil and military escort, such was the 
high esteem in which himself and his 
public services were held. 

John Hewes, the grandfather of David, 
was born in Lynnfield, Essex County, 
Massachusetts, July 13th, 1741, and 
married Ann, daughter of Captain Jacob 
Wellman, April 19th, 1775. He was a 
Lieutenant in the Fifth Company of the 
Fourth Essex County Regiment, and on 
the very day of his marriage left his 
bride to go into battle at Concord, mak- 
ing a record as a patriot among the best 
of those who served in the Revolutionary 
War. 

Another ardent patriot of the family 
was George Robert Twelves Hewes, 
born in Boston, September 5th, 1735, 
who died at Richfield, Otsego County, 
New York, September 5th, 1840, exactly 
105 years old. His excitable nature 
made him a prominent figure in numerous 
ante-Revolutionary disturbances in Bos- 
ton, and he was prominent among those 
disguised as Indians in the destruction of 
the tea in Boston Harbor, December 
16th, 1773. Imprisoned by the British, 
he escaped, and shipped aboard the 
Diamond, which captured the British 
brigs Live Oak, the Mary & Joseph, 
and another armed brig. Leaving the 
navy, he entered the army and was at 
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the battle of Rhode Island. Again he 
entered the navy and during a cruise on 
the ship Defense to the West Indies, 
assisted in the capture of two British 
ships from London, freighted with muni- 
tions of war, and served to the close of 
the Revolution. He was a remarkable 
man intellectually, and when one hun- 
dred years of age furnished from mem- 
ory the material for a publication by 
Harper & Brothers, in 1835, called 
‘« Traits of the Tea Party,’’ a most in- 
structive and detailed account of the 
episode in Boston Harbor. Earth from his 
grave is mingled with that of many dis- 
tinguished patriots around the Liberty 
Tree planted in Golden Gate Park. 

Mary Hewes, of the same family, 
lived at the time of the Tea Party, and 
in her declining years was always pres- 
ent at the annual celebration of that 
event. On these occasions she was an 
honored guest; poems were dedicated to 
her and she was made the subject of 
special reference by eloquent speakers, 
among them Robert C. Winthrop, who 
tenderly spoke of her advanced age and 
patriotic past. She died only a few 
years ago, aged more than one hundred 
years. 

Colonel Joel Hewes, the father of 
David, was born in Lynnfield, December 
30th, 1786, and married Ruth Tapley, 
April 1st, 1791. He died, aged 41, De- 
cember 27th, 1827, and of ten children 
eight survived him. He was an earnest 
Methodist and erected the first church 
for that denomination in his native town, 
and his home was frequently used for 
holding services until the church was 
completed. He was an active man in 
public affairs, a ready and intelligent de- 
bater, whose counsels were sought by 
those around him. During the war of 
1812 he was Colonel of Massachusetts 
Militia'‘and was called with his regiment 
to defend the harbor of Salem, which 
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was then one of the largest commercial 
ports on the Atlantic seaboard. 

Gilbert Tapley, the great-grandfather 
of David Hewes on the maternal side, 
was a lieutenant in Captain John Put- 
nam’s company of Colonel Timothy Lor- 
ing’s regiment, Massachusetts troops, 
during the Revolutionary War, and Joseph 
Tapley, the grandfather, served as a 
private in Captain Saml. Flint’s com- 
pany of the same regiment, and parti- 
cipated at the Battle of Lexington. The 
town of Tapleyville was settled by and 
named in honor of this family. 

In his later life Mr. David Hewes made 
numerous trips abroad, at times remain- 
ing absent for several years, during 
which he indulged a cultivated taste for 
collecting many valuable portraits of 
poets and artists, paintings of great 
merit, statuary, ancient books, and 
curios. After his marriage with Mrs. 
Hewes they together revisited the places 
from which these works of art had been 
obtained, and which embraced nearly 
every country of interest in Europe and 
the Orient. Mr. Hewes established a 
private gallery on his return home, where 
these treasures were exhibited, and he 
later disposed of the whole by a deed of 
gift to his wife, in which he expressed 
the wish that ultimately the collection 
should be placed in the Leland Stanford, 
Jr., Museum at Palo Alto. Through the 
generosity of her noble sister, Mrs. Stan- 
ford, who set apart and beautified a room 
35 x 60 feet in one of the wings of the 
Museum, this desire has been accom- 
plished, and the works of art thus dis- 
posed of will become a perpetual memorial 
to the memory of Mrs. Hewes and an en- 
during record of her husband’s family 
name. 

Accompanying this gift was a marble 
tablet bearing the inscription,— ‘‘ This 
Gallery of Art collected by David Hewes, 
and presented to the Leland Stanford, Jr., 


Museum, in honor of his wife, Anna 
Lathrop Hewes, In Loving Memory.’’ 


Mary Pratt Winslow was born at New- 
ton Upper Falls, Massachusetts, and was 
there married in 1848 to David Jackson 
Staples, born at Medway, Massachusetts, 
who was from the direct line of John 
Staples, of Weymouth, Massachusetts, a 
resident of the latter place as early as 
1636. Mrs. Staples came from a long !ine 
of distinguished ancestors, one of them 
being Edward Winslow, who arrived in 
the first trip of the Mayflower, and be- 
came Governor of the Colony of Massa- 
chusetts. In May, 1621, he married 
Susanna, widow of William White, and 
mother of Peregrine, the first white child 
born in New Englanc. It was the first 
marriage solemnized in the Pilgrim Col- 
ony and in open contempt of the canon 
law of England, and to that extent an 
informal declaration of independence. 

Governor Winslow’s brother Kenelm, 
the great-great-great-great-grandfather of 
Mrs. Staples, arrived from England in 
1629, and immediately became identified 
with his adopted country through the 
purchase of large tracts of land from the 
Indians, which are still owned and occu- 
pied by his heirs, coming to them through 
successive generations of two hundred 
and fifty years. Hisson Kenelm was the 
first of the family born in America (Ply- 
mouth, 1635), and in the early history of 
Yarmouth is styled Colonel Winslow, 
from his encounters with the Indians. 
Captain Josiah Winslow, his son, born 
1669, at Marshfield, filled the office of 
moderator, assessor, and treasurer, and 
was captain of the local military in 1725. 
Next in line was Colonel James Winslow, 
born at Freetown, Massachusets, in 1712. 
He occupied several offices of public trust, 
having been treasurer and an officer of 
the second regiment of militia of Bristol 
County. 
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Shadrach Winslow, M. D., was the 
sixth child of the last named and was 
Mrs. Staples’s grandfather. Born 1750 
in Freetown, he graduated at Yale, re- 
ceiving his diploma in1771. At the out- 
break of the Revolutionary War, having 
in the meanwhile become prominent as a 
physician and being a man of means, he 
liberally contributed towards fitting out a 
privateer against the enemy, and served 
aboard of her as surgeon. On her first 
voyage she was captured and with other 
prisoners taken, Doctor Winslow was 
placed in one of the dismal English prison 
ships off Brooklyn and there detained for 
an entire year, receiving treatment from 
which he never fully recovered. His 
eldest son, the father of Mrs. Staples, 
was Eleazor Robbins, a native of Newton 
Upper Falls, and during a portion of his 
life served as selectman there. 

It will thus be seen that the Winslow 
family was one of marked characteristics, 
possessed of manly virtues that ehabled 


the various members to hold a high place . 


of honor in the affairs of the American 
Colonies. And how well did the late 
Mrs. Staples uphold the honor of her 
race. From the time of her arrival in 
California in 1851, to the day of her 
death, she Was constant in her efforts to 
relieve the distress of others. Many 
weary immigrants from across the plains 
and over the mountains found the hands 
of Mrs. Staples and her husband extended 
towards them in hospitable welcome to 
their ranch, and the name of Staples be- 
came a household word among the early 
settlers in California. 

After the family removed to San Fran- 
cisco Mrs. Staples continued her philan- 
thropical work. To her efforts may be 
ascribed the establishment of the Lick 
Old Ladies Home. In framing his will 
James Lick was ably assisted by Mr. 
Staples. Before signing the document 
Mr. Lick asked Mrs. Staples if she had 
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any request to make, and it was then 
she proposed the subject of a home for 
aged women. The capitalist assented 
and first fixed the sum for founding such 
a home at $50,000, but at the request of 
Mrs. Staples doubled the amount. 

She also founded the Children’s Hos- 
pital, of which she was the first president. 
This was twenty years ago, and it was 
owing to her zeal that the Legislature of 
California appropriated a sum of money 
to start this worthy object. 

Another monument to her noble char- 
acter stands in the Crocker Old People’s 
Home, for it was Mrs. Staples who drew 
about her people of kindred sentiment, 
and through them Mrs. Crocker was in- 
duced liberally to endow the institution 
which has for so long a time been a 
pleasant refuge for many worthy people 
that have been overtaken by reverses. 
And all of these acts were conceived and 
carried out in the most unostentatious 
manner, showing a simplicity of character 
that makes the memory of Mrs. Staples 
doubly dear to those who knew her in 
life. And this record has been left to 
her only surviving child, Mrs. Herbert 
W. Yeamas, and to two children of an- 
other daughter whose death preceded 
that of Mrs. Staples. 


Mrs. S. Isabelle Hubbard has always 
taken a conspicuous part in everything 
of a patriotic character in which her sex 
can engage. It was greatly owing to her 
efforts thatthe Daughters of the American 
Revolution established a Chapter in San 
Francisco just four years ago, she having 
been appointed the first Honorary Regent 
in California, and as the first State 
Regent she organized Sequoia Chapter, 
to whose interests she has ever since de- 
voted her time and intellectual qualities. 
It was mostly through her untiring ser- 
vices that the ‘‘ Liberty Tree’’ was 
planted in Golden Gate Park, April 19th, 
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1894, which is surrounded by earth from 
the graves of many of America’s most 
distinguished patriots. The success of 
the praise service in San Francisco, in 
commemoration of the four hundredth 
anniversary of the discovery of America 
was greatly due to her intelligence and 
zeal, and she is now actively engaged in 
organizing the youngest patriotic society 
known,—that of the Children of the 
American Revolution, the objects of 
which are to inculcate at the earliest 
possible period in the minds of youth 
those principles for which their ancestors 
offered their lives and fortunes. 

Mrs. Hubbard is descended from the 
early Pilgrims on both the maternal and 
paternal sides. She is of the seventh 
generation in lineal descent from Nicholas 
Holt, the first of her race in America, 
who arrived in Boston in June, 1635, 
thence going to Newbury and removing 
to Andover, Massachusetts, in 1644. He 
descended from Sir Charles Holt who 
was personally attached to the household 
of King Charles I. of England, and whose 
estates were at Birmingham. Nicholas 
Holt was active in public affairs and be- 
came possessed of a liberal landed estate, 


part of which still remains in the family ° 


in Andover. He was a surveyor and as 
such was officially employed in laying 
out the boundaries of Andover and other 
similar public services. He died in An- 


dover in 1685, aged 83 years. His som 
James was the father of Timothy, who 
was father of Captain Joseph Holt. Itis 
from the latter that Mrs. Hubbard obtains 
her Colonial inheritance. He graduated 
at Harvard in 1739 and had charge of 
the principal school in Andover, but the 
breaking out of the French and Indian 
war found him an officer in Captain 
Ebenezer Jones’s Company in the Ex- 
pedition to Canada. He was in the com- 
mand of General Abercrombie, who with 
twenty thousand men drove the French 
from the landing at Ticonderoga, and 
during the campaign participated in nearly 
all of its engagements with the French 
and Indians. He kept a journal of the 
Expedition which is published in the New 
England Historical Register. In 1765 he 
moved to Wilton, New Hampshire, where 
he was engaged in and taught surveying, 
and there died in 1789, aged 72 years. 
His son Valentine was in the Continental 
Army during the Revolutionary War, en- 
tering the service at the early age of 
thirteen years, and participated in a 
number of engagements, among them the 
Battle of Bennington. 


These examples — shining ones, it is 
true—have been chosen to show the 
kind of people and the sort of records 
the Colonial Dames aim tosecure. Who 
shall say it is not a worthy object ? 

Frank Elliott Myers. 





A MIGHTY THING. 


OF MIGHTIEST things that man has wrought 
Is the poet’s deepest thought, 

That lasts when centuries have fled, 

Firing the living as it fired the dead ; 


A power of light and truthfulness, 

Expressing all joy may express, 

Its own pure beauty all its art,— 

Immortal in the universal heart. 

William Francis Barnard. 




















SELDOM as we bring the 


affairs of the corporation 


Sutge into our columns, it is fitting 

Boalt’s oe ‘ 
Resignation that editorial mention should 
* be made of an event of no 


little importance to the OVER- 
LAND. Judge John H. Boalt at a meeting of 
the Directors of the Overland Monthly Publish- 
ing Company on December oth, tendered his 
resignation from the office of president of the 
Company, which he has held for ten years, and 
it was regretfully accepted. So many times 
have his services and advice been the salvation 
of the enterprise that his giving up the leading 
position in its affairs ought to be noted. Not 
that the magazine is to be deprived entirely of 
his counsel; for he still retains a membership in 
the Board of Directors, and will, no doubt, be as 
interested as ever in its welfare. 

The step is only in line with Judge Boalt’s 
determination to retire from active responsibility 
in many directions. The whole legal fraternity 
of San Francisco and the State has been inter- 
ested by the announcement that Judge Garber 
and Judge Boalt were to retire from the leading 
law firm of the city, Garber, Boalt & Bishop. 
Judge Garber, it is said, severs his relation to 
the firm only to form another partnership with 
his cousin, Judge Eugene R. Garber, and his 
son, Joseph Garber, desiring to take up special 
lines of practise and give his whole time to them. 
The main business of the old firm is to fall to 
the remaining partners, Thomas R. Bishop and 
Charles S. Wheeler. Mr. Bishop has long held 
the laboring oar in the firm and Mr. Wheeler, 
taken into partnership in 1892, has rapidly won 
recognition under the circumstances that have 
thrown on the younger partners the tasks 
attracted by the great reputation of the firm. 
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The name, Garber, Boalt & Bishop, will there- 
fore pass into the legal history of the State, 
but the work it has done will be well cared for 
by its successors. 

The OVERLAND corporation is glad to feel 
that its business, too, will go on as well as Judge 
Boalt’s legal business, with his less active 
labors, and yet cannot allow the change to take 
place without wishing to put on record the 
appreciation felt by both the Board of Directors 
and the editorial force, of Judge Boalt’s long and 
disinterested co-operation. 


THE story of two remark- 


Land able land litigations has been 
Titles in told in the OVERLAND, that 
California, relating to the San Pablo 


Rancho, in the November, 
’94, number, and that over the Pueblo Lands of 
San Francisco in the present issue. In both of 
these typical cases the titles to important proper- 
ties were in doubt for more than a generation, 
and the cost of litigation even to the successful 
side must have devoured nearly the whole fruits 
of victory. Other claims, less strong than 
these, perhaps, and many of them merely shad- 
owy and trumped up to force blackmailing 
compromises, still raise a doubt in the minds of 
property owners in San Francisco, and all over 
California. But there has been a way invented 
by modern ingenuity whereby a real estate 
owner may rest easy about his title, secure that 
no flaw or cloud, can hinder him from the free 
enjoyment of his property or prevent him 
raising money upon it or selling it without delay, 
— making ita part of his active capital. This 
is the system of title insurance. Strong com- 
panies for a small sum examine any given title, 
and give a bond that no question about it shall 
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even trouble the owner, defending all suits against 
him, and making good any loss that may occur 
from such attacks. The California Title Insur- 
ance Company of San Francisco, for example, is 
managed by ex-Mayor Ellert, backed by a strong 
board of directors. We think it well to explain 
this lest any Eastern or foreign reader may be 
deterred from coming to California to settle by 
the fear that Spanish grant claims or any other 
such matters might rob him of a home. 


THE report of the Nicara- 
gua Canal Commission as 


siemens submitted to the President is 
Canal. as disappointing as it is hu. 


miliating. After all the talk 
and self-glorification of the 
advocates and projectors of the Canal, they must 
find themselves in a very unenviable position 
before Congress and the country, There is no 
question as to the benefits of the Canal or as to 
its desirability, but to have to acknowledge be- 
fore the world that all their estimates and talk 
have been based upon misleading and untrust- 
worthy surveys is hardly comfortable. The 
failure of De Lesseps is very little worse. Two 
hundred years ago a European company of so- 
called engineers who had spent half a million of 
treasure and years of time making a false survey 
of national importance would have found them- 
selves imprisoned for life or possibly worse. The 
present commission reports that the past surveys 
are entirely untrustworthy and their estimate of 
cost far too low; that the ‘‘ keystone of the 
whole project,’’ the Ochoa “‘ rock-fill’’? dam, is 
not practicable. They finish by recommending 
an outlay of $350,000 more for a survey by com- 
petent engineers, and state that such a survey 
will require eighteen months. While this re- 
port no doubt will discourage Congress, it is to be 
hoped that the subject of an interocean route 
across the Nicaragua will not be abandoned. No 
matter what the cost, the money will be found, 
if not by this government then by some other. 
But to go on working in the dark is worse than 
foolish, it is ridiculous. Engineers are not all 
incompetent, neither are they all corrupt, and as 
a matter of national pride the project should be 
pushed in some form. 

England or France would supply the money 
and men if the United States would renounce all 
claim, and we cannot always afford to act the 

og in the manger. 


Mount Tamalpais Military Academy. 


EDITOR OVERLAND: It has often occurred 
to me that we Californians in our haste to 
boast of our marvelous climate, great ranches, 
wonderful fruit, and endless flowers, forget 
one item of gratulation that should be a 
source of pride. The OVERLAND, with its 
great circulation in the public and district 
schools of the State has become a powerful 
agent in educational matters, and | do not think 
] am overstepping its bounds in calling attention 
to California’s private schools and academies. 
I know of no section or State of the Union that 
has better. Without showing any partiality, I 
want to use one of them as a model. I am ac- 
quainted with the aims and work of the Mount 
Tamalpias Military Academy in San Rafael and 
not so competent to speak of the merits of the 
others. All that Mr. Wildman has said of the 
climate and flowers of Santa Barbara in one of 
his series of ‘Well Worn Trails”? might be ap- 
plied to the climate and flowers of San Rafael 
without the change of a word. No more beauti- 
ful spot on earth could have been chosen for a 
boys’ school 

To natural advantages, the reiteration of which 
has become tiresome to Californians, Mr. Crosby 
the Head Master, has added artificial induce- 
ments that must bring the institution close up 
to his ideal. Spacious dormitories, well kept 
grounds, splendidly appointed laboratories, and a 
corps of competent instructors, are what may be 
expected, but to these he has brought a system 
that is worth all the others put together. A 
system that develops the boys’ muscles as well 
as their brains, their hands as well as their eyes, 
that makes them manly and self reliant. The 
military training and gymnasium work, as it is 
taught, and the manual labor department go far 
to toward supplying in the youths’ education 
what is omitted in the public schools — physique. 
The instructors are for the most part Harvard 
and Oxford graduates, and they speak and teach 
pure English. If I were making here a plea for 
private against public schools, I would simply 


_invite the readers of the magazine to visit San 


Rafael. As itis, | merely wish to remind Cal- 
ifornians that when they are boasting of the 
wonders of the State not to forget our private 
schools. I believe that the time is not far dis- 
tant when California will become the favorite 
ground for the private preparatory schools of the 


nation. 
Cectl Hammerton. 
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Recent Verse. 


THE reviewer condemneg to read through a 
half score volumes of verse could hardly ask for 
a greater mitigation of his fate in the line of 
variety than the ten books here to be spoken of. 
They come from England, and the whole sweep 
of America, from Boston to Quillayute, and one is 
a translation of Michael Angelo’s sonnets, which 
takes us farther afield in place and time. The 
average quality, too, is distinctly higher than 
would often be found in ten consecutive arrivals 
on the editorial table. 

Charity begins at home, but a review is not 
charity, and this one will begin far away and 
work back, proudly noting that this arrangement 
is not at all an anti-climax; for the West Coast 
books bravely hold their own with the others. 

One cannot help feeling that the style in which 
Mr. Mosher has seen fit to put up his late publi- 
cations is an affectation. The Sonnets of Michael 
Angelo' appear in a dainty binding of parchment, 
but to get to it one must remove an outer cover- 
ing of pasteboard with a tuck lid, and break the 
gilt seal of a linen paper wrapping. The parch- 
ment covers then appear, with flaps at top and 
front. Opening the volume, the sonnets are 
found printed in a rather fine antique Italic type, 
with large margins, that at the bottom being 
nearly twice the length of the sonnet itself. 
Surely, all this is not dictated by the sense of fit- 
ness and convenience that is a main criterion of 
taste in such matters, dainty though the booklet 
undoubtedly is. The best way to show how Mr. 
Symonds has done his work, which is of quite 
even quality, is to give an example. 


‘Michael Angelo Buonarroti, His Sonnets. Now for the 
first time translated into rhymed English. Ry John Ad- 
dingtoan Symonds. The Bibelot Series. Thomas B. 
Mosher: Portland, Maine: 1895. 
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XXVIII. 


THE HEAVENLY BIRTH OF LOVE AND BEAUTY. 
La Vita del Mie Amor. 


This heart of flesh feeds not with life my love: 
The love wherewith | love thee hath no heart; 
Nor harbors it in any mortal part, 

Where erring thought or ill desire may move. 

When first Love sent our souls from God above, 
He fashioned me to see thee as thou art — 
Pure light; and thus! find God’s counterpart 

In thy fair face, and feel the sting thereof. 


As heat from fire, from loveliness divine 
The mind that worships what recalls the sun 
From whence she sprang, can be divided 
never: 
And since thine eyes all Paradise enshrine, 
Burning into those orbs of light I run, 
There where | loved thee first to dwell for 
ever. 


That a second edition of Mr. Bell’s Poems? has 
been printed, rather emphasizes the twilight of 
the poets that confessedly exists in England to- 
day,— confessed chiefly by the inability to find a 
singer worthy to be Tennyson’s successor to the 
laurel. Mr. Bell’s verse makes the reader think 
of Campbell, not that there is any feeling that 
he echoes the elder poet, but the class of themes 
and the quality of his mind and verse are much 
the same, only weaker. 

There is a good deal of music and of pleasant 
thought in the lines, but nowhere does he rouse 
any deep feeling, even in his martial songs. Per- 
haps it is a bit unfair to him to make him pro- 
nounce his own doom in the selection chosen to 
give our readers a chance themselves to judge 
of his quality. 


2Spring’s Immortality, and Other Poems. By Mackenzie 
Bell. Second Edition: London: Ward, Lock, & Bowden: 
1895. 











THE POET’S INSPIRATION. 


True inspiration ever seems 
A joy and yet a pain, 

To light the poet’s lofty dreams, 
To purify his strain. 


Its presence glorifies the line 
Whose rhythmic measure halts, 

Makes hackneyed thoughts seem half divine, 
Till few perceive their faults. 


And thus, although we sometimes find 
Imperfect chords like these 

In songs of many a master-mind, 
How seldom they displease : 


But when its presence is not felt, 
Though smooth the verses roll — 
Though cadences in sweetness melt — 

They cannot stir the soul. 


Mr. Watson’s verse is of very different quality 
from Mr. Bell’s, less poetry about it, less smooth- 
ness, less music. It is more thoughtful, how- 
ever, and more modern, dealing with a greater 
range of human interests. He avows boldly 
that he is a Socialist, and has evidently pondered 
a good deal on social questions. In matters of 
faith, too, he has thought much, yearning toward 
the old, and yet forced into the new and un- 
known. All these ponderings he puts into rhythm, 
and the reader sometimes wonders why; for they 
are often hard fact and cold prose enough, in 
spite of the form of verse. Often, yet not always, 
—there is sometimes a touch of lyric mood and a 
pretty bit of nature description, that keeps the 
reader looking on in search of more like it. ‘‘An 
Idyl of Sunrise” is one of these, but these lines 
from ‘‘Science and Faith”? are a more frequent 
_ strain :— 

O, ye mighty and wise men of Science, 

We kneel to you humbly and pray: 
Ye are now our only reliance, 
Since God ye have taken away. 

Ye have taken the faith of childhood, 
Ye have broken the stay of years, 

The hope of the Future we cherished, 
And left us despair and our tears. 

So now, since Jehovah has perished, 
And his Son, the dear Savior, is dead, 

And gone is the fond hope we cherished, 
And peace and quiet are fled. 

Here we worship before you, in sorrow ; 
Ye only are left to our race. 

Give sign! Where go we tomorrow? 
Whence came we? weask of your grace. 


When the old Kearsarge went to pieces on the 
reef of Roncador, it was the occasion of much 
versifying, but of all these poems only one had a 
wide acceptance as a fitting tribute to the old 
ship that sunk the Alabama, James Jeffrey 


Today and Yesterday. Ry Edward Willard Watson. 
Henry T. Coates & Co.: Philadelphia: 1895. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Roche’s, published, if we rightly remember, in 
the Boston Pilot. This poem and others of the 
same patriotic character make up the greater 
part of Ballads of Blue Water', a thin book of 
verse in a dainty white binding with the home- 
bound pennant as a cover design. ‘“‘ The Fight 
of the Armstrong Privateer,” “Albemarle Cush- 
ing,” “The Constitution’s Last Fight,” “‘ The 
Men of the Alamo,” ‘“‘Reuben James,” “‘ Jack 
Creamer,” are all heroic verse, and most of them 
known to lovers of martial poetry with plenty 
of swing and rhyme to it. Mr. Roche’s Irish 
sentiment shows often in hits at the Englishman, 
and more seriously in his tribute to John Boyle 
O’Reilly. The present reviewer, however, con- 
fesses to liking Mr. Roche’s quieter reflective 
poems, and since the heroics are better known, 
prefers to quote from the other sort. The 
** Dedication, to My Canoe, Wanda,” is pretty. 


Of distant deeds sing I who ne’er 

Did anything, went anywhere ; 

Of storm and battle on the blue — 
Whose total fleet is one canoe. 

I might, had Fortune so inclined, 

Have fought, and left my shield behind ! 
Let him who takes his armor off 

Boast if he will; and should he scoff 
At us who never put it on, 

Still may we praise the heroes gone, 
And rest content that we have known 
Some joys that go with peace alone. 
The barge that carried Czsar’s fate 
Bore never such a precious freight 

As thou didst bear, one day, when She 
Sang, not of war, for thee and me. 


The epilogue, too, is quotable :— 
HOPE. 


The star you seem to see, love, 
With eyes more bright and clear, 

All dark and dead may be, love, 
This many a hundred year. 


But though its fires may never 
Send forth another ray, 

That beam though space forever 
Shall wing its shining way. 


So, spite of saints and sages 
And maxims manifold, 

Love lives through all the ages, 
Though hope be dead and cold. 


A dainty little booklet is Nicodemus’, wherein 
Grace Shaw Duff puts into a blank verse mono- 
logue the thoughts and growing belief of the 
man who came to Jesus by night. The versifi- 
cation is not so smooth as blank verse should be, 
nor is the state of Nicodemus’s mind powerfully 


\Rallads of Blue Water,and Other Poems. By James 
Jeffrey Roche. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.: 18y5. 

2Nicodemus. By Grace Shaw Duff. Boston: Arena 
Publishing Company: 1895. 











BOOK REVIEWS. 


given. What saves the booklet is Frederick C. 
Gordon’s vignettes and wash-drawings; for they 
seem to possess the true Oriental spirit as well 
as being intrinsically beautiful. It is hardly fair 
to show the verse without adding a specimen of 
the illustrations that give the book its charm, 
and the blank verse narrative does not lend itself 
readily to quotation, so we forbear. 


Mrs. James T. Fields, Annie Fields, as she 
writes it on the title page, is a woman long 
known to the literary world. The wife of her 
husband has undoubtedly lived under the most 
favorable conditions for the development of the 
literary impulse. Brought into frequent contact 
with the splendid literary coterie of New England 
in its palmiest days, the intimate friend of that 
group of poets whose work is the chief glory of 
American letters, witness of events in the life of 
the nation that stirred to its depths every soul cap- 
able of emotion, she could hardly help but develop 
any gift of song that she possessed. The first 
dated poems in her volume of verse were written 
in 1862, and perforce are war poems. Possibly 
they ranked well with the average songs of that 
day, but unfortunately for Mrs. Fields, the aver- 
age work of that time has disappeared, and the 
comparison has to be made with those whose 
strength has caused them to live to today,— the 
work of Longfellow, Whittier, Mrs. Howe’s 
** Battle Hymn,” and all the goodly list. In this 
light, Mrs. Fields shows painfully weak. There 
is little of force, of the glow of passion that then 
rode on the wings of the storm. The poems 
have a dainty reflective touch, and the pensive 
thought is clothed in verse of a quiet music, but 
there is nothing that shows the reader that Mrs. 
Fields was compelled to utterance by any im- 
perative feeling. One or two of the later poems 
approach this condition when Mrs. Fields seems 
to be writing under the stress of a grievous sense 
of bereavement, and these, as poetry, are the 
best in the book. 


MIDNIGHT. 


Night, with thy passionless stars ! 
Awake and alone with my grief 

I hide in thy coolness, thy calm, 
And my heart finds relief. 


Cold is your vigil, O stars! 
Ye are mirrored in dew and in tears; 
The glad watch ye not, ye pass on 
Seeing the grief of the years. 


Thou too, Orion, must sink! 
Latest thou heardst our farewell; 


'The Singing Shepherd, and Other Poems. By Annie 
Fields. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.: 1895. 
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Again thou bear’st from me my love, 
And no word canst thou tell. 


Ah, night, how swift art thou sped! 
For others day brings a new birth: 

Oh, take me! for fain would I pass 
With the stars to the bosom of earth. 


Not for ne is glory of dawn, 
The undoing of deeds that are done: 
The light I have lost is still lost 
Though I walk in the sun. 


The next book? is divided from Mrs. Fields’s by 
half a continent of space, and not less than half 
a continent of the literary world. It comes from 
Cripple Creek, Colorado, and deals with the 
humble log hut, the mining claim, the Indian, the 
Chinaman, and the prospector. There is a good 
deal of feeling for nature, some attempts at the 
humorous, and more at the pathetic. We choose 
‘Sheltered ” as a fair specimen except that the 
comical slip in grammar is not often so prominent. 


Oh, what a night, with starry charts 
Well mapped against the wintry dome — 

And here are we with happy hearts, 
Around the blazing hearth of home. 

The shifting snow comes scudding low, 
From out the moonlit cafions nigh, 

And drifts about the rocks without — 
But what is that to you and I? 


The mountains yonder, cold and grim, 
With caps of snow and gowns of frost, 
Look at the moon, which looks at thein, 
While winks and blinks the starry host. 
The cold wind seeks among the peaks 
For barren rocks on which to sigh, 
And howls at will upon the hill — 
But what is that to you and I? 


The brooklet snaps his icy shed 
To get a breath of frosty air, 
But, shivering on his pebbly bed, 
He heals again the rent that’s there. 
The dismal howl of wolves that prowl 
’Mong rugged mountains, cold and high, 
Floats to our ear — but sheltered here, 
Say, what is that to you and 1? 


Readers of the OVERLAND will remember 
“The Story of Yat”? in the November number, 
and might gather from the remembrance that a 
book of verse by Mr. Elwyn Irving Hoffman® 
would be worth reading. There is, however, a 
difference. In the prose Mr. Hoffman was writ- 
ing about what he had seen and knew, in the 
verse he writes what he has read and felt. The 
objective work is good,—it tells something that 
the reader is glad to know about, and is told by 


2Hours at Home. By Lyman H. Sproull. St. Louis: 


Continental Printing Company: 1895. 


3Poems. By Elwyn Irving Hoffman. Stockton: 1895. 
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aman who has had opportunities to see some- 
thing that few of his readers have seen. A book 
of verse, however, is a woful revealer of a man’s 
mental caliber and attainments, and Mr. Hoff- 
man’s introspections, his hopes, fears, and aspira- 
tions, are not interesting. His attainments, too, 
are mediocre, or hardly that; for we find him 
using ‘Dives as a rhyme for /ives, speaking of a 
place, 

**Where sand wastes now lay lonesomely,”’ 
and even producing a monstrosity like this, when 
the rattle snake is coiled on the breast of the 
sleeping man, who wakes,— 

One cry was there — one deadly hiss — 
One stroke too surely placed to miss. 
No lovely maid again shall kiss 

These lips to which her’s once did cling, 
Ere didst her swain, in wandering, 
Make fame for Rattle Snake, the king. 

Our readers will perhaps hardly care to read a 
longer extract from Mr. Hoffman after these 
painful breaks, with what Professor Sill used to 
call their *‘ terrible inference.’? And, indeed, Mr. 
Hoffman has a long road to travel before he can 
write verse that will give him fame or fortune. 


Quite otherwise is it with Herbert Bashford’s 
modest little volume Seadrift.' Mr. Bashford is a 
poet. The few attempts he has made in prose, 
so far as the present reviewer has seen them, are 
vastly inferior to his verse. It is not necessary 
to say a great deal to an OVERLAND audience 
about this poetry: for much of it has already 
appeared in these pages, yet itis but fair to put 
on record here the opinion that this little booklet 
of twenty-eight pages contains more poetry than 
any, yes all, of the books reviewed thus far in 
this article. Of course, the Michael Angelo 
sonnets in the original are bors concours in this 
estimate. There is aswing and dash to this sea 
verse, a felicity of epithet, a picturesqueness and 
charm that causes the reader to repeat it again 
and again with pleasure. We choose :— 


ON THE CLIFF. 


Pushes the bold, strong tide high over the sheer, 
rough ledges, 
Stand the brave seas on the rocks all red with 
the sun’s parting glow, 
Cold, fine spray in the air fast dimming the crag’s 
sharp edges. 
Lifting the smoke from the boom of the great 
wave cannon below. 


Rises the calm fair moon, white ruler of turbulent 
ocean, 
Bends her fair form in response to that far 
sounding thunder of praise, 


'Seadrift. By Herbert Bashford. Commercial Printing 
Company: Tacoma: 1895. 


Steps, silver-sandaled, where seas writhe in wild- 
est commotion, 
Smiles at the foam-shrouded waters that follow 
her down through the days. 


Safe are we here on the cliff; but ah! that mad 
shatter and crashing 
Brings the chill tremor of fear, the short, hard, 
shuddering breath. 
Look, oh God, look beneath us! How fearful 
the tumult, the lashing — 
Lashing of crazed, hungry billows that clamor 
for terror and death. 


Mrs. Stetson’s poems are not only well known 
to West Coast readers, but most of those in 
In This Our World? have been reviewed in 
these columns in a former edition. The last 
seventy pages of the book, however, are new, 
and yet they are but continuations of the same 
strains of thought that mark the others. There 
is the same bright satire, the same bitter sense 
of injustice in the present arrangements of 
society, the same rebellion against the custom 
that makes the woman the housewife, and the 
same clear, incisive, strong style and musical 
verse to express it all. There is nothing in the 
new poems so quotable as the ‘‘ Similar Cases,” 
**An Obstacle,” ‘The Lion Path,” or ‘‘The 
Rock,”’ of both books, but this will serve :— 


A TYPE. 


I am too little, said the wretch, 
For any one to see. 

Among the million men who do 

This thing that I am doing too, 
Why should they notice me? 


My sin is common as to breathe, 
It rests on every back, 

And surely I am not to blame 

Where everybody does the same — 
Am not a bit more black ! 


And so he took a willing share 
In a universal crime, 
Thinking that no reproach could fall 
On one who shared the fault of all, 
Who did it all the time. 


Then Genius came, and showed the world 
What thing it was they did ; 

How their offense had reached the poles 

With stench of slain unburied souls — 
And all men cowered and hid. 


Then Genius took that one poor wretch — 
For now the time was ripe; 
Stripped him of every shield and blind, 
And nailed him up for all mankind 
To study — as a type. 


Even better known, and more popular with all 
lovers of West Coast verse, and to OVERLAND 


2In This Our World, and Other Poems. By Charlotte 
Perkins Stetson. James H. Barry and John H. Marble: 
San Francisco: 1895. 

















readers, of the’ earlier days especially, is the 
poetry of Ina D. Coolbrith. Her verse lacks the 
acidity that mars Mrs. Stetson’s work, and it 
has a charm of pensive sweetness, a quality of 
coming straight from a sound heart, of express- 
ing in musical form of rare beauty the sorrows, 
ideals, and aspirations, that come to all thoughtful 
souls. There is no doubt of Miss Coolbrith’s 
vocation to write verse. It is her natural expres- 
sion of deep feeling, and she would write it were 
she alone on a desert island even more abundantly 
than when amid the duties of life she has 
sometimes been too crowded by sordid detail to 
allow time for the song she loves. 

There is a difference between Miss Coolbrith’s 
earlier and later work. The latter day poems, 
while showing even more of mastery over the 
delicate music she knows how to make, is more 
reserved, less full of the passion that burned in 
her earlier work. To quote, if that be necessary:— 


THE FLIGHT OF SONG. 


How may the poet sing 
When song is far away? 
He has no charm to bring, 
No power of yea or nay, 
To lure that peerless wing, 
To bid it go or stay. 
How may the poet sing, 
With song so far away? 


Bind — and her voice is dumb; 
She droops, she dies. 
Loose her — no echoes come 
From her far skies. 
Farther she mounts, and higher; 
Elate, elusive still, 
She knows alone one will — 
Her own desire. 
O lingering delay! 
hen, lo, on one glad day, 
Into the heart she slips 
With swift surprise ! 
Her touch upon the lips, 
Upon the eyes, 
And all life’s pulses thrill, 
And all the world is spring — 
Is spring and Paradise: 
Then may the poet sing j 


Balzac’s Eugenie Grandet.' 


ONE feels after reading one of Balzac’s noveis 
like calling it his masterpiece, and it is hard to 
discriminate between them. Each is a master- 
piece without being his masterpiece; for each 
portrays some phase of the human character in 
a way that leaves little to add or to be hoped for. 
In Eugénie Grandet two of these phases in the 
great “‘Comedy of Human Life” have been 
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painted with a stroke so unerring and true that 
one shudders while he admires. Pere Grandet 
is the highest, or lowest, as you choose, type of 
the money making miser, repulsive, narrow, 
grasping, and absolutely unscrupulous. His. 
wife is a lovable woman, devoted, long-suffering, 
at times half starved at others half frozen in the 
house of a husband worth seventeen million 
francs. Eugénie, the daughter, the heroine and 
the envied heiress, is a woman, strong, simple, and 
loving,—the embodiment of the good woman, a 
rare thing in French novels. The Parisian 
cousin, on whom Eugénie wastes the pure love 
of her soul, might be the villain of any one of 
a half dozen stories. He is a fop and a roué. 

Pére Grandet is a character that in spite of his 
cruelty and unscrupulousness, takes a firm hold 
on the reader. He is shrewd, a man of affairs, 
and a master mind in his country. His schemes 
for doubling his hoard are told in a clear, con- 
vincing way that forces one to admire, while one 
aches to kick him for his treatment of the two 
loving women dependent upon him. 

Miss Wormeley’s translation always comes in 
for its meed of praise. It is clear and sympa- 
thetic, not always literal yet never losing the 
author’s strength and force. The book is a 
handsome duodecimo volume bound in half mo- 
rocco, uniform with the rest of Roberts Brothers” 
edition. 


Half Round the World 2 


Half Round the World is the second volume of 
the third series of Oliver Optic’s ‘* All-Over-the- 
World Library’ for young people. It narrates 
the incidents and adventures of a party of young 
people on their own steamer. Primarily the ob- 
jects of the books are to teach the youth history 
and geography, and we have hitherto commended 
these, but if they all contain as many errors as 
the present volume, they had better never been 
written. In the present narrative the party 
reaches Singapore at a period subsequent to the 
World’s Fair at Chicago, say during the year 
1894. The author speaks of the “* governor-gen- 
eral of these colonies,” instead of simply ‘‘ gov- 
ernor.”’ He states that the island of Singapore 
was purchased of the “Sultan of Johore’”’ in 
1824. There was no Sultan at that date. He 
claims that the first governor of Singapore mar- 
ried the daughter of the ‘Sultan or rajah. of 
Johore,” which will be news to all Englishmen 
and relations of the great Sir Stamford Raffles, 
not taking into consideration that there was no 


2?Half Round the World. By Oliver Optic. Boston: ee 
& Shepard: 18gs. 
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Sultan or rajah, but a simple tummungon, or 
headman, at Johore at the time. He introduces 
the American Consul as Major Studer. Major 
Studer severed his official relations before the 
World’s Fair closed. He puts into Major 
Studer’s mouth the statement that he could only 
speak a few “‘ phrases’”’ of the Malay language, 
when Major Studer, after eighteen years in the 
Peninsula, spoke it like a native,—and the 
Malay he does make him speak is bad. He 
describes the Hindoo washers of clothes as 
women. All dhobies or washmen are men. He 
describes a visit in the house and gardens of the 
celebrated Mr. Wampoa, and describes him as 
Consul for China, etc., when Mr. Wampoa had 
been dead four years and his famous gardens 
gone toruin. He relates a visit in the company 
with Consul Studer to the palace of the late 
Sultan of Johore, and thus describes him. ‘‘ He 
is a very companionable gentleman, has traveled 
extensively, and visited the exposition at Chi- 
cago. His domain is properly a Sultanate, but 
he does not now use the title.”” The Sultan did 
not visit the Exposition, and he did use the title 
of Sultan 2nd was so recognized. He is the 
only independent Sultan in the Malay Peninsula. 
The description of the palace that follows is about 
as much like the palace as it is like a dog kennel. 
He says the Sultan does not allow wine on his 
tables. The reviewer has drank it at his table a 
dozen times. Oliver Optic must be in his 
dotage. , 


Reconstruction During the Civil War.' 


A WHOLE library has grown out of the events 
of our Civil War and leading to it. Its causes, 
problems, and results, have been discussed in a 
hundred different lights and from a hundred dif- 
ferent standpoints. Mr. Scott has taken for his 
subject the reconstruction period. He claims for 
the volume that it is not a history of the conten- 
tions of parties and factions, but a presentation 
of Reconstruction, illustrated by the proclama- 
tions of the President, and by the debates, —that 
it shows the great change of opinion and of 
sentiment which the people of the United States 
were undergoing, and which at length found ex- 
pression in three amendments of the Constitu- 
tion. In his scheme the author starts with the 
constitutional beginning of our country. A few 
chapter headings will give the line of his work: 
“Federal Union,” “Representative Democracy,” 
‘* Political Separateness of the British Colonies,” 
**The Articles of Confederation,’’ ‘‘The Con- 
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stitution,’’ “‘ The Formation of Parties,”’ ‘‘ Con- 
stitutional Legislation,” ‘‘Coercion or Non 
Coercion,”’ ‘“‘ Development of Principles of Con- 
gressional Action Towards the South,” “‘ Plans 
of Reconstruction,” ‘‘What Constitutes a State 
of the American Union?”’ 

The battle of words and principles that oc- 
curred in Congress and between Congress and 
the President are fully as exciting and quite as 
interesting as the battles of powder and ball that 
took place at the front. The history is almost a 
story, and the writer possesses a clear, terse 
style that holds the reader’s attention. 

It is a valuable addition to the literature of the 
time and should be in every public man’s library. 


When Valmond Came To Pontiac.? 


GILBERT PARKER is the author of one of the 
most charming and thoroughly enjoyable little 
novels of the past year. When VUalmond Came 
to Pontiac is a story of a lost Napoleon who 
chose for his theater a little French village in 
Canada. It is just neither to the author nor the 
reader to tell the story of this scion of the great 
Napoleon, for when the book is once commenced 
it will never be laid down. The life of the sim- 
ple peasantry, their devotion to France, and their 
love of Napoleon, are narrated in a way that 
makes the enthusiasm catching and the un- 
swerving faith of the characters real. 

There is an originality and daring in the plot 
that is refreshing, and while the story may be as 
impossible as the ‘‘ Prisoner of Zenda,” it is just 
as entertaining. The author, like Valmond, is 
ever on the danger line of the ridiculous, but 
nevctr leaves the sublime. The book deserves 
the attention it has excited. Itis bound and 
printed in the exquisite style for which Stone & 
Kimball’s publications are famous. 


The Fiower of England’s Face.* 


The Flower of England’s Face is a dainty little 
pocket: volume of sketches of the byways and 
out of the way nooks of England and Wales. 
The chapter titles give a good idea of what one 
may expect,—‘‘ A Week in Wales,” ‘“‘ Banbury 
Cakes and the Isle of Wight,” ‘‘ A Day of Con- 
trasts,”’ ‘‘In the Forest of Arden,’’ ‘* At the Pea- 
cock Inn,” ‘‘ At Haworth,” ‘‘ From the Border 
to Inverness,” “‘To Cawdor Castle and Cullo- 
den Moor,” “An Enchanted Day,”—but only a 
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perusal of the book can convey to the reader the 
charm and delicacy of Mrs. Dorr’s touch. “‘In 
the Forest of Arden,” which contains some truly 
unhackneyed glimpses of Stratford-on-Avon, and 
** At Haworth,” full of new gossip of Charlotte 
Bronte, will probably find the greater number of 
interested readers. 


Bret Harte’s Last Novel. 


In a Hollow of the Hills is Bret Harte’s last con- 
tribution to the romantic literature of California. 
It is astory of highwaymen and highway-women, 
miners andnuns. Itis wonderful how the author 
holds his impression of the State from which he 
has been absent so long. There is the same 
swing and color in the sentences of this his last 
story that we find in his first stories in the 
OVERLAND, the same familiarity with the 
things, great and small, that stamp California 
scenery as different from the rest of the world. 
It is useless for the New York critics to deride 
Harte and write him down as one who has lost 
touch with the country of his plots. They are 
not in-a position to judge. Jn a Hollow of the 
Hills is not ‘‘ The Luck of Roaring Camp,” but 
it is the story of a certain phase of the past life 
of California that will delight our forty-niners 
and charm the present generation. A new book 
by Bret Harte is always a mew book, totally dif- 
ferent from any of its predecessors. Different 
is everything from the old Bret Hartean flavor 
which we all love. 


Holiday Publications. 


L. PRANG & CO., of Boston, are out again 
this year with their unusual charming selection 
of Christmas cards. No other American house 
can compare with them in this department of art 
and trade. There seems to be no limit to their 
inventive and artistic resources, and the buyer 
of Christmas and New Year cards will do well 
to inquire for Prang’s exhibit. They fairly outdo 
themselves this year, and happy is the firm that 
acts as their agents. Some of the most unique 
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of the publications are in the form of calendars 
for 1896. 


RAPHAEL TUCK & SONS of London, Paris, 
and New York, have published this year enough 
Christmas cards, calendars, books, and nursery 
tales, fairly to bewilder old and young. The 
display that this firm alone makes would fill a 
counter and drive the purchaser crazy —with 
delight. One cannot describe these dainty holi- 
day remembrances and charming children’s 
books without drawing on the dictionary for all 
the synonyms of “‘charming,”’ “ artistic,’’ and 
**wonderful.” In fact, one does not realize 
what an art holiday cards and gifts have become 
until brought face to face with such a dainty col- 
lection as this firm sends to us year after year. 


Marguerite de Valois. 


DUMAS’ brilliant historical romance—Marguer- 
ite de Valois*—the first of the Valois romances 
treats of the reign of Charles IX. covering the 
period between 1272-75. Without attempting 
comparisons between it and his other novels it 
can only be said that the book is filled with the 
dash and intent interest for which the great 
master is famous. Although: the leading char- 
acters of the story are Margot, Queen of 
Navarre, the beautiful Duchess of Nevers, and. 
their lovers De la Mole and Coconnas, the 
cruel, heartless, scheming Catherine de Medicis 
is its one all pervading personality. The mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew and the poisoning of 
Charles IX. both crimes of her instigating, are 
related with all their harrowing details. In the 
midst of this picture of court life, filled with 
intrigues, conspiracies, murders, and impurities, 
the strong, lovable character of Henri of Navarre 
stands out; Dumas has protrayed him as his- 
tory paints him, a hero among heroes. In this 
beautiful edition of Dumas’ wonderful romances 
no expense has been spared to make them 
perfect. The translation is strong and at the 
same time sympathetic. The books are hand- 
somely bound and printed on heavy paper. The 
illustrations are by Oudart. All in all it is the 
best library edition of Dumas. 


2Marguerite de Valois. By Alex. Dumas. 
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THE change in the San Francisco Ca// since it 
was bought a year ago by Charles M. Short- 
ridge, is the most marked phenomenon of recent 
times in California journalism. It was con- 
sidered rather a bold step by many, who had not 
been familiar with Mr. Shortridge’s career and 
had not known the San José Mercury under his 
management, for a man new to strictly metro- 
politan newspaper work to enter a field already 
pretty well filled and pay $360,000 for the 
weakest of the three morning dailies. The Cal/ 
had had had a long and honorable history, but 
there was an undoubted need of enterprise and 
money to make it equal to either of its competi- 
tors. These Mr. Shortridge has supplied so 
successfully that the paper has grown in public 
favor by leaps and bounds. 

Those who had known Mr. Shortridge are not 
surprised ; for his story from the time he entered 
the newspaper business in California as a boy 
on the Mercury at fouc dollars per week, has 
been one of constant growth and of reaching out 
for wider and wider successes. Not yet forty 
years old, Mr. Shortridge should be able to do 
great things with the Cali. That these are in 
his mind is shown by the fine building lately 
put in process of erection on Market and 
Third streets. It will be the tallest in the city 
by several stories, and a landmark for many 
years to all that approach the town. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER, of Portland, Maine, 
whose charming fittle reprints from the old world 
classics have been before noted in these pages 
has brought out for the holidays Aucussin and 
Nicolete, the Rubatyat of Omar Khayyam, and The 
‘Blessed Damozel, by Rossetti. They are all 
beautifully and uniformly bound in parchment, 
and will make perfect little Christmas presents. 
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TOO LATE for review we are in receipt of Pro- 
fessor Stewart-Culin’slong-expected book on Kor- 
ean Games, with Notes on the Corresponding’ Games 
of China and Fapan. Professor Culin’s studies on 
games of China and Korea which have appeared 
in the OVERLAND have favorably introduced 
him and his scholarly work to our readers. The 
February number will contain an extended review 
of this unique and valuable study. 


MEN of letters are prone to seek the widest 
possible field in which to pursue their tasks. 
New York seems to be the Mecca of Western 
authors who, having tasted the sweets of suc- 
cess, long for greater opportunities. But there 
are those who, firm in the faith of our glorious 
State’s future as the center of a new, vigorous, 
and characteristic literature that shall reflect the 
freedom, the breadth, and the beauty, of our en- 
vironment, have cast their lot loyally with us. 
Among these is Mr. Rounsevelle Wildman, one of 
the youngest, but nevertheless one of the ablest 
of Californian literateurs, and editor of the 
OVERLAND MONTHLY, who has issued in book 
form “‘The Panglima Muda,”’ further described 

s ‘*A Romance of Malaya” and “‘ The Story of 
a Civilized Savage.’’ This tale of life in the 
**Golden Chersonese”’ is a fascinating volume, 
vividly colored with the warm life of the tropical 
world. Replete with exciting adventure, full of 
real romance, and, one might add, romantic 
realities, ‘‘ The Panglima Muda’”’ is a distinct, 
unique, and scholarly addition to the literature of 
the present time. Between its covers the reader 
finds a world of which he knew but little, and 
which, having thus explored, he leaves with re- 
gret. Mr. Wildman is doing much to vindicate 
our wild and woolly reputation. I hope he will 
do a great deal more. Pacific Town-Talk 





